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Tue panic produced in financial and commercial circles by the 


Chicago fire has subsided ; but the real magnitude of the calamity be- 
gins only now to be measured. 


The loss is evidently much less in 
amount than the first exaggerated estimates, but the jcharacter of the 
loss is widely different from what is generally believed. The first effect 
was the more or less compulsory sale of securities to provide the means 
of meeting actual losses. It was this sale, and its anticipated effect 
upon the markets, that created the terrible depression in securities of 
last week from which Wall Street has not yet recovered. The more 
serious effect is that which results from the withdrawal of funds from 
New York to enable the banks, merchants, and people of Chicago to 
repair their losses. The banks, in order to respond-to this drain, even 
to the limited extent so far experienced, were obliged already last 
week to draw their reserves down below the limit prescribed by law, 
and the drain has been more severe the present week than it was last. 
It is from this source that the real danger threatens. The actual loss 
of property, great as it is, will be speedily retrieved by the inexhaust- 
ible activity, energy, enterprise, and intelligence of the people, but the 
disturbance in the delicate machinery of bank credits is more difficult 
to rectify, and many persons are already calling upon the Secretary of 
the Treasury to interfere, with all the power of the United States Gov- 
ernment, to prevent a serious curtailment of the currency of the people, 
and to issue a portion of his greenback reserve in place of the credits 
destroyed by the present uncertainty. 





In Wali Street, the alarm reached its height on Saturday, prices 
rallying sharply from the lowest points, and working, with moderate 
fluctuations at best, a slight level above the extreme decline. Money 
continues stringent, though no longer at the usurious rates artificially 
made in the midst of the panic by speculators for a decline. The 
average fall in securities is probably not much less than ten per cent. 
Gold has likewise fallen off, owing to the abundant supply of foreign 
capital offered here at the extreme rates of interest. 
change have correspondingly declined from the same reason, 


The rates of ex- 
The 
fall in Government securities, which seems at first surprising, is 
caused by the fact that many financial companies, at the first sign of 
alarm, sold those securities upon which they could most speedily raise 
cash without great loss. All trade has received a severe blow, no one 
daring to enter upon important negotiations until the effect of the fire 
is better understood. Prices of most articles have fallen off. Produce 
and provisions are lower; best coffee, tea, and groceries, of which the 
supply is insufficient, remain firm. 
condition. The general feeling throughout the community is one of 
uncertainty, but no longer of alarm. 


Real estate is in a very precarious 


Strengthened and comforted by the magnificent benevolence of the 
rest of the country, Chicago has spent the weck in looking on the 
bright side of her great calamity, in adjusting and diminishing the 
losses, clearing the débris, building anew, and c¢ ring for the homeless 
and starving. There is, happily, no disposition manTested to rely for 
exemption from future destruction on the exceptional conditions which 
invested the late fire with so much fury and awfulness; though it is 
difficult to see in what the safety of the city will consist so long as 
the Western Division and what remains of the Southern continue to be 
of wood. A hint as to the propersafeguard may be found in the sin- 
gular preservation of Mr. Ogden’s house in the North Division, in spite 
of its being a frame house and shingle-roofed; apparently, because it 
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had a public square on one side, and private grounds, of green trees and 
shrubs, about it on the three others. It is well-known, also, that the 
progress of the flames on the south was stayed by a couple of vacant lots 
at the end of a block. Now, if a cordon of open space were temporarily 
drawn all around the district to be rebuilt (from which, of course, all 
wooden structures will be excluded), the new city would seem to be 
secure against the tinder-boxes to the west and south of it. The 
wooden pavements do not appear to have helped the spread of 
materially, but the plank sidewalks undoubtedly 


the flames 


did; and, being loosely laid on trestle-work, boarded at the 
side, forming tunnels, with seasoned pine studding underneath, 
they offered the best arrangement for extending a fire that 
could be made at the cost. These we shall not see restored ; 


neither, it is to be hoped, the finishing of brick and stone buildings 
with wooden cornices and parapets and immense wooden signs. So, 
too, those blocks within blocks have disappeared for ever—wooden 
houses set back from the broad to the narrow streets, and surrounded 
by solid warehouses; new Chicago displacing but encircling the old. 
All accounts agree that the deat of the fire was overpowering at a great 
distance in advance of the destroying flames, and the roar of the hurri- 
cane horrible and appalling. It was this that gave the event the cha- 
racter of a tropical catastrophe. 


Simultaneous with the burning of Chicago, still more dreadful 
fires, if possible, have occurred in Wisconsin and Michigan, along the 
shores of Lakes Michigan and Huron and Green Bay and Saginaw Bay, 
and even along the river valleysand in the interior of those peninsulas. 
Here the forest fires have destroyed whole villages at a blow, with the 
same violence of wind as at Chicago, and with a loss of life not only 
greater in the aggregate, but more overwhelming to the survivors. 
The only refuge was underground, or in the lake and river water, 
where too often death came in a double guise. The very industry of 
these districts, largely peopled by Belgians and Hollanders—the pine- 
lumber manufacture—has been annihilated, together with their accu- 
mulations and stores for the coming winter, and the hardship is most 


distressing. Some idea of the force of the gales may be had from the 
experience of Peshtigo, on a river of the same name emptying into 


Green Bay. It had once before suffered seriously from fire, and the 
heart of the village, being thus removed, had never been rebuilt, so 
that the town had a very scattered appearance, with the houses very 
far apart, and the river dividing it into two distinct divisions. Meno- 
monee was a much larger place, and its saw-mills were, perhaps, the 
largest in the wosld. 
panic. In both towns, however, the refuse of the mills lay piled about, 
and was, doubtless, after being fired, lifted and thrown about with a 
force sufficient to kill those who were exposed to the flying fragments, 


The loss of life was probably largely due to 


The war between the two Republican factions seems only to grow 
The Conklingite leader is in the 
field, hallooing vigorously, but the Fentonites are left without their 
great chief, who, in the classic language of one of the Conklingite 


fiercer as the election approaches. 


organs, is “ pouting in his tent,” “ because of a quarrel about discip- 
line and Federal appointments.” The battle with Tammany, in 
both engaged, is every day or two _ inter- 
rupted in a most comical manner by a scrimmage in the Re- 
ranks, by dropping his musket 
to kick the shins or punch the head of the next man in the ranks. 


which factions are 


publican caused somebody's 
The Tribune and Times have a tussle nearly every day, and call each 
other dreadful names, and it is very funny to see the deep, awe-stricken 
interest with which the small fry of country papers watch these frays, 
and to read the faint cackle of sympathy or applause for one side or 
the other which comes up from them, and which the combatants reprint 
with great solemnity. We have always wondered, and shall never 
cease to wonder, how it is the editors of newspapers have not found 
out how utterly nauseating to the great bulk of their readers these 
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quarrels with each other are, and how very few people read them, and how 
completely all interest in them is confined to other newspaper men. The 
wonder, too, is made all the greater by the fact that no newspaper was 
probably ever yet injured in circulation or influence by what another 
newspaper said of it. The success of a paper, and the estimation in 
which it is held, depend, as in the case of individuals, on its general 
character—that is, on prolonged experience of the way in which it does 
its work, and of the value of its judgments of men and affairs. Any 
paper which has gained a respectable footing in these respects cannot 
be in the least injured by another paper’s saying every now and then 
that it is a fool, a liar, ora knave. We observe, by the way, that 
among the Republican inspectors of election recently appointed, the 
Triiune sets down one as having been dismissed from the Brooklyn 
navy-yard “for expressing admiration for Senator Fenton and Mr. 
Greeley.” We believe admiration for Mr. Greeley to be not incompat- 
ible with a healthy condition of mind and body; but any person who 
‘“‘admires” Senator Fenton should receive all the care and attention 
that science and affection can bestow. 





We believe it was generally admitted, even by his most indulgent 
and admiring friends, that Mr. Conkling’s late attempt, in his letter to 
Mr. Griswold, of Troy, to play the part of a moral philosopher of a 
sanguine turn, was a failure.. The whole performance was overdone. 
His childlike expression of confidence, for instance, in the inability of 
Satan to “entrap men with so coarse and bad a snare” as office, was 
more than the public could swallow, coming from a gentleman of Mr. 
Conkling’s experience. We are, therefore, glad to see that he has aban- 
doned that particular rdle, and come out as a good working party poli- 
tician, in a long speech delivered at Albany on Wednesday week. He 
was particularly severe on that occasion, as usual, on “ corrupticn,” 
which seems to have the power, whenever he contemplates it, of produc- 
ing in his mind an extraordinary wealth of imagery. He compared it 
to “a pestilence that wasteth at noonday,” to an animal “ with a 
stealthy creep, a leprous touch, and deadly breath, which wastes and 
rots fair fabrics,” and also to a “ sea-bird which blasts trees, by building 
its nest on them.” The question whether this strange nondescript—— 
part pestilence, part beast, part bird—“ would mark us for de- 
struction too,” he says, “the times are too murky to forecast,” so 
he proposes “to hammer it out on the anvil of the future.” Of the 
two jobs, we think the “ forecasting” is, on the whole, much easier 
than the “ hammering ” ; but, a little further on, he gives it to be under- 
stood that neither will be necessary, as “it will be answered on elec- 
tion day.” He confines himself mainly to the affairs of this State, de- 
nouncing the Tammany frauds both at the elections and in the 
management of the city funds; also, the bribery of ;the Legislature at 
Albany, which he says is done with thecity money, and must be stopped 
by the Legislature, but he does not say how it is to bestopped. It must 
be confessed, however, that all he says on these matters is strong and 
pointed, and has the merit of singling out particular rascals for repro- 
bation. 





Mr. Conkling, in discoursing of the management of the finances 
under the present Administration—for which there is much that is 
creditable to be said—has followed the bad example of Mr. Delano, 
and misstated the facts in a very reckless way. It is net true that the 
taxes on spirits and tobacco were reduced simultaneously with the 
advent of the present Administration; they were reduced four months 
before General Grant’s election, seven months before his inauguration, 
and a full year before he had finished the work of turning out old 
employees and putting in new ones. The increase in the product of 
these taxes under the reduced duty is, therefore, not to be credited to 
the present Administration ; two-thirds of it at least is due to Johnson, 
if due to anybody, which we deny. It is due in part to the elasticity 
of the revenue, and in part to the cessation of the frauds and smug- 
gling caused, and inevitably caused, by the high duties. Mr. Conk- 
ling also grossly and inexcusably misrepresents the comparative cost 
of collecting the revenue under Grant and under Johnson. He says 
that the expenses of the Internal Revenue Bureau in 1868, under John- 
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son, were $8,387,793; the first fiscal year of Grant, $5,916,410. Now, 
Mr, Conkling’s authority, Mr. Columbus Delano, expressly states, on 
page 17 of his Internal Revenue Report for 1869, that the expense of 
collecting the internal revenue for 1868 was $8,776,814, and, for the 
year 1869, $7,394,395 ; so that, even if 1869 was Grant’s first year, the 
saving would be only $160,865, instead of $2,471,582. But it was not 
Grant’s first year; two-thirds of it was Johnson's. The fact is that 
there is nothing to be said that is very creditable to the Administration 
for its mode of collecting the internal revenue, and the less said about 
it, the better. The Administration has raised the Government credit, 
but, as we believe, at enormous cost to the country, and to the total 
neglect of the greatest financial evil of the day—our bad currency. 





A delegation from the Committee of Seventy, with Judge Pierrepont 
at their head, went up to Albany on Tuesday, and had an important 
conference with Governor Hoffman and the Attorney-General. Their 
object was to invoke the Governor's aid in bringing Tweed & Co. to 
justice, and in forcing them to disgorge their plunder. The authority 
under which they hoped he might be induced to act is his Constitu- 
tional function to “see that the laws are faithfully executed”; the 
mode of interference they refrained from suggesting. Governor Hoff- 
man naturally pointed out the vagueness of this authority, in the ab- 
sence of any statute defining the occasions for its exercise, and contented 
himself with promising that he would do what he lawfully could, and 
was prepared to protect the city against any riotous demonstrations on 
the part of the Ring. The Attorney-General was able to give more 
positive assistance, by requesting Mr. Charles O’Conor to act as coun- 
sel in the prosecutions for fraud, and empowering him to institute in the 
name of his (the Attorney-General’s) office any suit or proceeding which, 
as such counsel, he may approve. This accession will certainly encour- 
age the Committee, as it will inspire the public with confidence in the 
ultimate success of the reform movement. In the Ingersoll suit, Mr. 
Havemeyer’s standing as plaintiff has been affirmed by Judge Ingraham. 





The inexpediency, to use a mild word, of extending Executive 
clemency to the adventurers who figure as Fenian “ generals,” has just 
been illustrateds by the appearance of the redoubtable O'Neill, seconded 
by another warrior named O’Donohue, in a raid on North Pembina, 
where these two, with forty men, seized a Hudson Bay Company’s 
post, garrisoned by an old man and his wife, a one-armed man, and a 
clerk. One of the prisoners managed, after capture, to send a note 
over to the commander of the United States garrison at Pembina, who 
came out with thirty men and marched down on the Fenians, who had 
massed their troops inside the house, and were enjoying themselves. 
On hearing of the approach of the regulars, however, the whole 
invading army rushed out like mad; O'Neill forgetting his in- 
vincible sabre on the table, and O’Donohue making wildly for his 
horse, which had been in the meantime seized and mounted by one of 
his men with fugacious designs. Him he knocked down, and fled 
on the animal himself. but was pursued by Captain Wheaton, of the 
United States Army, who, revolver in hand, and in a high-handed and 
brutal manner, captured both him and O'Neill, and ten privates and 
non-commissioned officers, and a good many rifles and cartridges. So 
ended the invasion. The views current in the Fenian army as to the 
causes of the failure are various, but the general opinion is that the 
principal cause was “treason.” Another opinion makes O'Neill 
rather fonder of good living and notoriety than of battle and murder, 
which seems to us also well-founded. The United States Commis- 
sioner has discharged them, for the present, on the ground that the 
offence was committed beyond the border ; but will not the Government, 
in common humanity to the poor dupes from whom these rascals get the 
money for their expeditions, not leave them to serve out their term in 
jail, if they are again convicted, as we hope they will be? Can we 
wonder that the New York mob should get on the tops of houses to 
throw hand-grenades into processions, when lazy vagabonds like 
O'Neill and O’Donohue are allowed to get a living by heading gangs 
of robbers in making incursions on farmers along the northern 


frontier ? 
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The London Economist gives an explanation of the way in which 
the Berlin Government has been disturbing the market by its dealings 
with the money drawn from France in payment of the indemnity. 
The writer says he has enquired into the matter “on the spot,” and 


the result is this: It is estimated that the German Government has | 


received from France and holds $25,000,000 in English gold and 
$75,000,000 in French gold. This enormous sum it keeps, it is sup- 
posed, for the purpose of paying of a five per cent. debt falling due 
at the end of the year. It does not desire barbarously to withdraw 
so large a quantity of coin from circulation, and offers to lend it at 
three and a-half per cent., but it asks for security such as few are 
willing to give, and the loan, with such security and at such rates, 
has no attractions for the German banks, so the money lies in the 
treasury. A large sum has also been received from the French in silver 
five-franc pieces, but these do not go into circulation either, because the 
branch bank of Berlin at Frankfort, acting under Government orders, 
has refused to receive them at the conventional rate of 2 gulden 20 kreut- 
zers, at which they have always hitherto passed. It is estimated 
that about $15,000,000 are in this way kept lying idle, and the Frank- 
fort and other banks which counted on it as part of their reserve have 
been compelled to raise the rate of interest. The object of the Govern- 
ment in throwing this large quantity of silver out of currency is not very 
apparent, but it is supposed to have some connection with the contem- 
plated plan, of which the Emperor has spoken in his recent speech to 
the Reichsrath, of a reform in German coinage. The Berlin Govern- 
ment contemplates a change not only froma silver to a gold currency, 
but the establishment of a uniform basis for the coinage of the whole 
Empire. In the meantime, the locking up of the money is producing 
keen pressure in the money markets of Europe, and particularly in 
London, where the French have borrowed a considerable portion of 
the indemnity. There is something of the characteristic Prussian 
hardness in the small concern which the Government seems to be 
giving itself about making it easy for the French to pay, and yet it 
is in the highest degree expedient as well as merciful to lighten the 
burden in all ways that will not diminish the conqueror’s gains, 





The second session of the German Reichstag was opened last 
Monday by the Emperor William in person. In his address, after 
reviewing the history of German unification, and the eminently 
favorable condition of united Germany, he enumerated the topics the 
consideration of which his Government recommended to the Par- 


liament, mentioning, first of all, the budget for the Empire. This 
threatens to raise exciting discussions, as the _ transitional 
period of five years for which the war budget was estab- 


lished under the late North German Confederation expires with the 
close of the present year, and the new financial arrangements are also 
to settle the repayment, from the funds of the French war indemnity, 
of the advances made during the war by the several states of the 
Empire, and the expenses required for the government of the territories 
annexed from France. The change of coinage and the securing of a line 
of direct communication with Italy through Switzerland, by means of 
the proposed St. Gothard tunnel, were also warmly recommended. 
The foreign relations of Germany the Emperor declared to be entirely 
satisfactory, and especially those with Austria, which were now— 
after the conferences of Gastein and Salzburg—* of a cordial nature,” 
and “no longer shadowed by reminiscences of past conflicts.” 





The Alsace-Lorraine customs treaty, the subject of so many con- 
ferences and deliberations, comments and reports, has finally been con- 
cluded at Berlin. It consists of three “conventions”: one territorial, 
by which Germany retrocedes to France a small strip of territory ; 
one financial, providing for the payment of the remainder of the war 
indemnity—three milliards and a half of francs—in specie bills to the 
amount of eighty millions every fortnight, beginning with the 15th of 
January next, so that the last instalment would be paid shortly before 
the close of 1873, and a number of months before the date stipulated 
by the treaty of peace; providing also for the evacuation of six depart- 
ments of France, and the reduction of the German army in the 
other six departments still to remain under their hands to the number 








of thirty thousand men, which is further materially to be reduced after 
six months, if the payment progresses regularly; and the last relating 


| to the customs, according to which the products of Alsace-Lorraine 
| shall be permitted to enter France, and those of France to enter 


Alsace-Lorraine, free of duty, for the next twelve months, The finan- 
cial convention is definitively concluded by the signatures, affixed to it 
on the 13th, of Prince Bismarck and M. Pouyer-Quertier; and the 
evacuation of the Departments of Aisne, Aube, Cote-d’Or, Haute- 
Sadne, Doubs, and Jura is to begin within a fortnight from that date 
—or from the ratification of the customs convention by the German 
Reichstag, if another telegraphic abstract be correct, which we 
greatly doubt. Thiers, on his part, who has saved the customs recipro- 
city clause, and seems to have made an excellent bargain in every re- 
spect, needs no further ratification, having acted in accordance with an 
authorization previously obtained from the National Assembly. 





The vanquished Emperor, Francis Joseph, who, a year after Sacowa, 
seemed to have reconstructed his shattered empire on a new and dura- 
ble basis, is now again laboring under difficulties, which must make 
him feel as keenly as ever the impotence into which that terrible day 
plunged him. By immoderately yielding to the long-protracted pas- 
sive resistance of the Czechs, by going so far as not only to throw all 
the influence of his Government into the Slavic scale before and during 
the late elections to the provincial diets, but also to acknowledge, in a 
rescript to the Diet of Prague, the sovereignty rights of the Bohemian 
nation, he has raised a storm in the German provinces which his Cis- 
leithan cabinet, under Hohenwart, seems to be unable to allay, while a 
retreat appears equally perilous, and must certainly be humiliating in 
the highest degree. The Diet of Lower Austria, which represents the 
imperial capital, has launched an almost unanimous and most violent 
protest against the new policy, declaring it openly subversive of the 
constitution, and its possible results null and void. Other diets, in 
which the majority is German, are equally emphatic in their opposi- 
tion ; and where Slavic majorities decide, the German minorities, imi- 
tating the former example of the Czechs, retire under protest. What 
makes the condition of affairs worse is that the Hungarians, though 
not directly concerned, are somewhat alarmed by the sweeping Slavic 
reaction in Cisleithan Austria, which provokes agitation and ferment in 
Croatia, and are therefore inclined to take part with the Germans, and 
object to the change as incompatible with the dualistic arrangement 
(Ausgleich) of 1867. Chancellor Beust, too, who has just established 
the entente cordiale with Germany, is dissatisfied, and, according to a 
report, threatens to resign. No wonder, therefore, that the abdication 
of Francis Joseph himself is rumored. 





And yet, Hungarians and Croats, Czechs and Germans, and all the 
other nationalities of the polyglot Austro-Hungarian Empire, could so 
easily live together in peace and harmony were they only to listen to the 
advice of the Fifth Annual Congress of the International League of Peace 
and Liberty, held two or three weeks ago at Lausanne, in Switzerland. 
That League distinctly shows them the way, which is, to overthrow 
their despotic Government, join the League in forming a republican 
confederation of the peoples of Europe, and then live on in peace and 
harmony. For the particulars in achieving all this, they might refer 
to the reports and debates of the League on “ the means of extending 
its action”; on the “means of doing away with social enmity between 
citizens” ; on “ the Eastern question”; on “the Polish question”; on 
* decentralization, federation, annexation”; and many other things, to 
be settled or done away with in peace and liberty, without war or 
bloodshed. This, however, is unfortunately not the opinion of Maz- 
zini, who, in a letter, told the League that, “to his regret, he could 
not hope that Europe would become either pacific or republican with- 
out at least one great European war, which was absolutely necessary, if 
only to settle the question of the Slavic races.” We presume the 
League of Peace and Liberty can have no strong objection to one 
great European war. But then the question arises, how are Hunga- 
rians and Croats, Czechs and Germans, who happen to hold diamet- 
rically opposite views on the “question of the Slavic races,’ harmo- 
niously to join in that war, the last of wars? 
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ANOTHER “NEW DEPARTURE.” 


Tne Republican triumphs at the late State elections and the prospec- 
tive triumph of the party in this State, under the influence of the Ring 
frauds, are apparently producing something like complete demoraliza- 
tion in the Democratic ranks—demoralization such as they have not 
hitherto shown. Under existing circumstances, the Democratic pros- 
pect for the next Presidential election is well-nigh hopeless. There 
does not seem to be the smallest chance that any man, fairly identified 
with the party by his antecedents or frankly holding its peculiar doc- 
It was the growing consciousness of this fact 
Seeing there was no 





trines, could be elected. 
which led to the “new departure” movement. 
hope of making the original Democratic creed with which the party 
came out of the war acceptable to the country, the leaders resolved 
to provide it with a creed that would be acceptable to the coun- 
try; but this, too, has proved a failure. The new creed was not 
a bad one, and the “new departure” looked very sensible; but 
few could be got to believe in its sincerity and genuineness. The 
party has, in fact, been going through some of the experiences of the 
discharged convict who, though truly desirous of mending his ways 
and heartily sorry for his past transgressions, finds that no sooner is his 
history known than he is turned out of his place, no matter how ex- 
emplary his behavior may be. The “ new departure” (which is fustian 
for “fresh start”) has, in fact, apparently left the party in a worse 
plight than ever. Its defeats in California and Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, in the third year of a Republican Administration which has cer- 
tainly not been free from faults, leave no further doubt as to the des- 
perate state of its fortunes. 

There are now some signs that this despair, if deepened, as it prob- 
ably will be, by defeat in this State, and by the break-up of the New 
York Ring, from which the party treasury has of late years been well 
supplied, may lead to a crisis which would bring to an end that stage 
in national politics on which the country entered with the formation 
of the Republican party. The first and great object of the Repub- 
lican party was the prevention of the extension of slavery into the Ter- 
ritories. The conduct of the war, and the extinction of slavery, and the 
establishment of equality before the law grew out of this; but since 
these were accomplished, as they were accomplished by the adoption 
of the Fifteenth Amendment, the mission of the party has consisted 
simply in keeping the Democrats from undoing its’ work or destroying 
the public credit. Now, the consciousness that it holds its place sim- 
ply because there is nobody else who can be trusted to fill it, or, in 
other words, lest a worse thing should happen, is as injurious to a party 
as to an individual. That the Republican party has suffered from this po- 
sition no candid man can deny. Its platforms have grown windier; the 
office-holding element in it has grown more influéntial and active, re- 
liance on party discipline more confident, as time has worn on and no posi- 
tive work has been provided for it to do, It has become more and more 
the fushion for its leaders to meet demands for reform by asking 
whether there was any probability that the Democrats would take them, 
and, if not, by assuming that there was no occasion for Republicans 
to trouble themseives with them; and they have found this reply so 
effective, that those Republicans who long to be up and doing—and who 
feel that * keeping watch” is, after all, a sorry réle for the majority of 
a great political community to be playing in an era of incessant 
change and progress—have, during the last year or two, been resigning 
themselves to the belief that there was no hope of a forward move- 
ment until the Democratic party as an organization had been somehow 
got.out of the field, 

Iiow this deliverance was to be brought about nobody could, of 
No sober-minded man could flatter himself 
that the disappearance from our politics of an organization which 
has, for over half a cenfury, played a leading part in the government 
of the country, and exercised a most powerful influence on its legis- 
lation and its ideas, and has always possessed, and still possesses, 
through its name and traditions, if not through its policy, a strong 
fascination for foreign immigrants, was to be counted on very confi- 
dently or looked for very soon. But the cpinion gains ground every 
day that this it is, come when it may, and not any break-up in the 


course, undertake to aay. 





Republican ranks, which is to turn over the new leaf in our political 
history, and start us on that path of internal reform and progress— 
municipal, legislative, financial, educational, and industrial—from which 
the slavery controversy has for forty years, if not longer, shut out the 
national thoughts and energies. For, if regrets were not useless, and if 
the abolition of slavery were not in itself so great a thing, thinking of 
what might have been if slavery had never troubled the waters of 
American politics would be as sad an occupation as a patriotic man 
could sit down to. The mere sight of what moth and rust have done 
to our political fabric during the last thirty years is enough to excuse 
the despondency with which many of our best and purest minds look into 
the future. There is hardly an institution, from the ballot up, which 
has not been in some manner befouled, or has not in some degree 
decayed ; and if the devotion called cut by the war, and the tremendous 
force and activity of commerce and industry, and the perennial flow 
of benevolence—of the depth and vehemence of which it scmetimes 
takes a calamity like the Chicago fire to remind us—were not a constant 
illustration of the richness and strength of the material with which the 
American legislator has to deal, many an earriest man would feel dis- 
posed to give up the fight as lost already—lost after a single charge— 
lost before one quarter of the national forces had been brought into 
play. 

We do not mean to say that the approach of the crisis is yet 
certain, but there are signs of it on which it is no harm to keep one’s 
eye. The St. Louis Republican, one of the most, if not the most in- 
fluentia! Democratic organ in the West, has, within a few days, boldly 
propounded the plan of making no nomination for the next Presi- 
dential election as perhaps the wisest thing the party can do under 
the circumstances, and the only thing it can do to break up the 
Republican strength; and the suggestion has been met with more or 
less open approval, or with silence, which, considering what the 
nature of the plan is, is the next thing to approval. The Republican 
points to the success of this plan in Missouri as an indication of the 
results which might be looked for if it were tried in the larger field 
of national politics. There it led to a split in the Republican ranks, 
and the sending of a man like Carl Schurz, of unquestioned purity, 
culturé, and experience, to the United States Senate, which ought to 
contain no other kind of men, and the seating in the Governor's 
chair of Gratz Brown—a man who, though he has been identified 
with all that is most radical in the most Radical policy, came out of 
the war with his head clear, his views broad, and his hold on the 
great principles of free government unshaken. The consequence was 
that Missouri, a State rent more than any other by the fratricidal feuds 
of the civil war, has suddenly subsided into complete tranquillity ; the 
old hates have disappeared, as if by magic; the old rebels have 
become loyal and contented ; the old Radicals kindly and hopeful; 
and the community has entered on a career of material prosperity 
such as is nowhere else to be seen. 

We do not look for much good sense, self-sacrifice, or self-restraint 
from the Democratic managers ; and then the notion that a party must 
make nominations, whether it expects to win or not, has secured too 
firm a place among the rules of party strategy to make us hope that this 
novel plan of retiring to the mountains, and letting the enemy quarrel 
over their conquests, is likely to find favor rapidly. But that it will 
gain in favor we do not doubt, and that a defeat in New York would 
greatly help it is very certain. The probable effect of it on the Repub- 
lican party we shall not now attempt to sketch. One consequence is 
obvious enough. It would bring into play elements which the exist- 
ence and activity of the Democratic party now keep out of sight, and 
the appearance of which would be bitterly mourned by many “ useful” 
men. It would be the blackest day the Forneys, the Murphys, and 
the Camerons have seen for a long while, for any reorganization 
must consign them, for a period at least, to retirement. It is hard 


to conceive of any new organization rising up in the present state 
of the public mind in which this class of veterans would find 
any place worth their attention; 
the shelf, the early, enthusiastic, 
those in which they and their like 
and profit. 


but even if not wholly laid on 
hopeful days of a party are not 
find their way into places of trust 
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THE OONFEDERATE BONDHOLDERS. 

Tue prevalent opinion in the United States concerning the British 
holders of Confederate bonds is that their claim is utterly without 
foundation; that an argument even in its support cannot be framed ; 
and that they themselves cannot with a good face present their demand 
to our Government for settlement. Certain of the newspapers have 
found in the provision of the Treaty of Washington which requires all 
matters brought before the arbitrators to be presented by the respective 
governments, and not by individuals, a complete bar to any action by 
the Confederate creditors, because the British Government would never 
violate international good manners by appearing to father a claim so 
preposterous and so irritating to our sensibilities. It is, however, likely 
that the British bondholders will assert their alleged rights; and there 
is danger that the British Government will make itself the vehicle of 
their reclamations ; and if so, the arbitrators will be obliged to consider 
and pass upon the demand. It is not, in fact, absolutely and incontest- 
ably groundless. Lord Cairns has pronounced in favor of its validity ; 
and Lord Cairns’s opinion in England is much what Charles O’Conor’s 
would be in New York: we may doubt or deny its correctness, but we 
cannot impugn its honesty. As this claim may soon be brought before 
the Board of Arbitrators, we purpose to state the outline of the argu- 
ment which can be and probably will be made in its support, without 
more than a passing judgment upon the merits of the controversy. 

This argument is based, first, upon the doctrines and principles of 
international law, and, secondly, upon the acts of the United States 
Government itself. Without now discussing the operative language of 
the bonds themselves, we shall assume that they created in favor of 
their holders a fixed and certain debt resting upon the Confederacy 
and its Government. There are certain principles which underlie this 
whole subject. The obligations which burden a nation, whether they 
arise from treaties creating permanent servitudes, or whether they arise 
from indebtedness to foreign nations and subjects, are not in the 
slightest degree affected by any change in the form of the internal 
government, however radical and complete. Nor are these obligations 
affected when the nation upon which they rest surrenders its independ- 
ence and sovereignty, and, either by voluntary and peaceful cession or 
by force, becomes swallowed up and incorporated with another state: 
the latter in such case ipso facto assumes and becomes charged with the 
international burdens, of the character we have described, which were 
formerly borne by the expired commonwealth. In other words, the 
state which thus acquires additional possessions takes them eum onere. 
These principles have been affirmed by all publicists, from Grotius 
down to the latest systematic writer upon international law, and have 
been as generally observed and acted upon as any other portions 


of the public code. By applying them to the results of a 
war, upon private and public rights and duties, there has 
grown up the system of rules known as the doctrines of 


postliminy, which have been discussed at great length by European 
juridical writers, and have to a large extent occupied the attention 
of European diplomatists. We are now only concerned with these 
rules of postliminy as they affect public rights and obligations. 
When, in the progress of a war, one belligerent has overrun and 
occupied the territory of the other, displacing, for the time being, its 
government and overthrowing its power, and keeps simply and 
purely a military possession thereof—a possession by the sword—and 
is finally driven out, or voluntarily abandons its acquisitions, all dis- 
positions of public national property, and all discharges of debts due 
to the state, and all creation of national obligations made during the 
interval by the invaders, are not at all binding upon the legitimate 
government when it returns to its rightful rule. But if, on the other 
hand, after having effected a purely military occupation of the ene- 
my’s territory, the invader sets up a civil government, which maintains 
itself as such, and becomes, in a true sense of the term, de facto, the 
dispositions of public movable property, and the discharge of public 
debts owing to the state, and the creation of additional public obli- 
gations made by this inter-reigning though usurped power, are valid 
and binding upon the legitimate authority when it is restored and 
returns to the exercise of its proper functions. This doctrine, we say, 
is maintained by all publicists. Phillimore states it thus: “It is the 
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opinion of the best jurists, fortified by reason and practice, that, until 
a title indicating permanent possession has been superinduced to the 
temporary title of the sword, no walid alienation of property can be 
made by the conqueror. In effecting the change from conquest to 
established government, time is, of course, the principal agent; but 
the recognition of such government by a treaty of peace with other 
states is the most usual and unquestionable evidence. This change, 
however, may also be effected by the submission of the conquered 
people to the new government, indicated by some public act of the 
state, or by the fact itself, evidenced by the tranquillity of the people, 
their obedience to the law, and, above all, by the quiet and regular 
administration of justice in the proper civil tribunals.” Heffter, who 
treats of this subject at length, comes to the same conclusions. The 
European states have acted upon these doctrines as an acknowledged 
part of the public law. At the final overthrow of Napoleon, and the 
return of the legitimate sovereigns to their thrones, all but the Elector 
of Hesse-Cassel, and one other small German potentate, treated the 
acts of the conqueror as valid, although he had, just before his down- 
fall, been denounced as an enemy of mankind. 

The cases in which this doctrine has been applied in Europe have, 
as was natural, generally been those of external violence, of an inter 
mediate government established by an invader; it will be claimed by 
the holders of Confederate bonds that the same principle applies to + 
civil war and to an irregular and usurped government established by 
insurgents, Assuming this to be correct, the controversy will be 
reduced to’ a simple question of fact, namely: Did the Confederacy 
possess a de facto government dominating civilly over the territory and 
people, acting by and through its civil arm as counterdistinguished 
from its mere military power, in a manner and to an extent sufficient 
to satisfy the rule? Its answer is 
to be found in the constitution of affairs within the Confederacy, in the 
acts of the United States towards it, and in the acts of foreigu powers. 
We must bear in mind, however, as a matter of the highest importance, 
that the internal policy and intention of the United States, as shown by 
the statutes of Congress, by the declarations of th» President or the Sec- 
retary of State, and even by the Constitution itself, have nothing to 
do with this question. Nations cannot their international 
obligations by the most formal denial or repudiation of them, even 
though made through every department of the government. We 
may dismiss from our consideration, therefore, as entirely irrelevant, 
all the proclamations made by the President, and all the protests 
made by Mr. Secretary Seward, and all the statutes passed by Con- 
gress, denying a belligerent and de facto character to the Confederacy 
and its government. It is the acts and not the talk of the United 
States that we are to examine. The facts are all familiar to our 
readers, and we need not recapitulate them, It is enough to say that 
the United States Government, through all its departments, fell back 
upon its general and unlimited powers to carry on a war as with a 
foreign enemy; and we must remember that war brings with it inter- 
national duties and obligations, as well as powers and rights. The Con- 
federacy had a civil government entirely distinct and superior to the mili- 
tary domination over the territory occupied by it. For several years this 
government exercised all its functions; its legislature passed laws which 
were obeyed without resistance by the people ; the courts were in ope- 
ration ; taxes were laid and collected. The Confederacy was never fully 
recognized as an independent nation, but its Government was recog- 
nized by all the European states, except Turkey, as a de facto power, 
capable of carrying on a proper war; its military and commercial 
flags were recognized ; consular intercourse was openly carried on; 
and a diplomatic intercourse sub mode. The United States also recog- 
nized the Confederacy as a belligerent, and therefore as a de facto 
Government, by the very act of carrying on a proper war with it, and 
by claiming therein all the rights and privileges of war as against neu- 
trals, and as against the inhabitants themselves of the Southern terri- 
tory. This point has been overlooked by many American writers; it 
has been evaded by the United States authorities ; but we may b+ sure 
that it will be pre-sed with great energy upon the boaid of arbitrators 
by the British claimants. 

Passing by as secondary the manner in which the conflict was 
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actually waged, with truces, capitulations, exchanges of prisoners, 
and cartels, there are certain facts which stand out with promi- 





nence, and which singly, and much more in combination, indicate 
the nature of the Confederacy itself, and the attitude of the United 
States towards it. In the first place, the blockade, and its enforce- 
ment against neutral vessels upon the high seas, was an absolute ac- 
knowledgment that the conflict was a proper war waged between 
two forces having international belligerent rights. All of Mr. Seward’s 
protests could not overcome the fact itself; and Mr. Sumner’s “ peace- 
ful blockade” is the creation of his own ingenious brain. In the sec- 
ond place, the confiscation statutes passed by Congress were an absolute 
acknowledgment and declaration that the conflict was a proper war 
and that the Southerners were proper enemies. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has, in a series of cases extending down to the past 
winter, decided in the most solemn manner that these statutes cannot, 
under the Constitution, be upheld as an exercise of the national sove- 
reignty over citizens who have rebelled, but must be upheld, if at all, 
and can be upheld, simply as an exercise of the power to wage proper 
war upon enemies ; that the international law permits the capture and 
confiscation of private enemy-property upon land ; and that the statutes 
are valid under these international doctrines, and not under our muni- 
cipal system. In the third place, upon the downfall of the Confede- 
racy, property belonging to it was left in the hands of its agents in 
England. The United States claimed this property as the national 
successor to the Confederacy, and as the universal heir of its goods, 
and attempted to enforce its right through the English courts. This 
very claim admitted the de facto nature of the Confederate Govern- 
ment. If the Confederacy had been an uncombined mass of indivi- 
duals, with no national or international organization, then the United 
States would only have been entitled at most to seize and confiscate 
such goods as were within its jurisdiction, and as fell into its posses- 
' lon. But the property in England had never been within its jurisdic- 
tion nor possession, Asserting ownership over it as successor by the 
rights ef conquest was therefore acknowledging the corporate national 
character of the former owner. The English courts sustained these 
views, and held that the United States must take the property, if at 
all, with the liens and other burdens imposed upon it by the former 
owner, Several passages in our early history show how decided the 
United States has always been to claim a de fucto government for itself. 
The reclamations first made upon Denmark by Dr. Franklin, and con- 
tinued down to the year 1843, for a breach of neutral duties during 
the early years of the Revolution, form a precedent so conclusive that 
it amounts almost to an estoppel. 

We should refer in detail to several important historical events in 
which the doctrine of postliminy was applied did our space permit. 
The Sage, of the debts due to the Elector of Hesse-Cassel paid to and 

ged by Napoleon, is familiar to every student of public law. 
ast’, however, recall one incident in our own history which, in 
some of its essential features, resembles the case of the Confederate 
bondholders, In the year 1806, Ferdinand IV., King of the Two Sici- 
lies, was driven from the continental portion of his dominion by the 
French, and a usurping government was established therein. Ferdi- 
nand, however, retained possession and exercised full authority over the 
island of Sicily. During the continuance of Murat’s power, several 
American vessels and their cargoes were seized and confiscated by him. 
Upon the restoration of the l¢ {timate monarch, the United States de- 
manded compensation for these losses ‘The negotiations were pro- 
tracted, but, in 1832, a treaty was signed awarding an indemnity to 
the American owners. <A very ‘Tecent writer has well said that “this 
convention Constitutes the most complete recognition of the principle 
which establishes the responsibility of every country for the acts of its 
government de facto, under whatever title it may exist.” 

There is another view of the case which may be fatal to the bond- 
holders before these questions of international law are reached. .The 
promissory langu; age of the bonds themselves does not appear to be ab- 

solute and cer the liability of the Confederate Government is 
made to rest upon a contingency—upon the happening of an 
event which has never happened—namely, its final success. These 
securities, therefore, may have been, in fact as well as in figure, mere 
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bottomry bonds upon the Southern ship of state, and may have perished 
when that ship foundered in the political sea. 

The case is one, however, that has a political side which is far 
more important than the legal side. The British Government can ex- 
ercise its discretion about bringing these claims forward, and we sin- 
cerely trust that it will not bring them forward, but take on itself the 
responsibility of rejecting them, and not throw it on the arbitrators ; 
for it is as well to say that they will not be paid under any circum- 
stances, and the opinion of even the soberest Americans would be that 
they should not be paid, no matter what it would cost to resist them. 
To bring them forward will be to imperil the treaty, and,: what is 
worse, imperil the good understanding which now happily begins to 
spring up between the two nations, This cotton loan, it must be re- 
membered, was not a commercial venture simply; we doubt if any of 
the holders would even now have the effrontery to maintain that it 
was. Of course they had more or Jess hope of getting back their 
money when they went into it, but their most powerful motive was 
sympathy with the revolt against the United States, and desire for its 
success. In short, the money was lent to ‘carry on war against this 
Government, and the claimants are persons who, outside of this loan 
transaction, largely assisted in creating the difficulties between Eng- 
land and America, which are now about to be settled. To call upon 
the United States to repay it on technical legal grounds is to ask for 
a display of magnanimity, and of respect for law, of which no nation 
has as yet shown itself capable, and of which, we will venture to add, 
it is not desirable on moral grounds that our Government should show 
itself capable in this case. The loss of the money will be a valuable 
lesson to the average British capitalist ; it will teach him never to in- 
vest in a passion, as well as to be a little more careful in choosing sides 
before he mixes himself up in foreign quarrels, 
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THE pure beauty of elegance and grace is the grand characteristic of 
the Fall. It is not in the least monstrous. It is supremely artistic— 
a harmony, a conception, a masterpiece ; it beats Michael Angelo. One 
may seem at first to say the least, but the delicate observer will admit 
that one says the most, in saying that it is pleasing. There are, however, 
so Many more things to say about it—its raultitudinous features crowd so 
upon the vision as one looks—that it seems absurd for me to attempt to 
handle details. The main feature, perhaps, is the incomparable loveliness 
of the immense line of the river and its lateral abutments. It neither fal- 
ters, nor breaks, nor stiffens, but maintains grandly from wing to wing its 
consummate curve. This noble line is worthily sustained by mighty pil- 
lars of alternate emerald and marble. The famous green loses nothing, as 
you may imagine, on a nearer view. A green more gorgeously cool and 
pure it is impossible to conceive. It is to the valgar greens of earth 
what the blue ‘of a summer sky is to our mundane azures, and is, in fact, 
as sacred, ‘as*remote, as impalpable as that. You can fancy it the parent- 
green, the head-spring of color to all the verdant water-caves and all 
the clear, sub-fluvial haunts and bowers of naiads and mermen in all the 
streams of the earth. The lower half of the watery wall is shrouded in 
the steam of the boiling gulf—a veil never rent nor lifted. At its core, 
this eternal cloud seems fixed and still with excess of motion—stili and 
intensely white ; but, as it/rolls and climbs against its lucent cliff, it tosses 
little whiffs and fumes and pants of snowy smoke, which betray tbe furi- 
ous tumult of its dazzling womb. In the middle of the curve, at the apex 
of the gulf, the converging walls are ground into finest powder, and hence 
arises a huge mist-column, and fills the upper air with its hovering drift. 
Its summit far overtops the crest of the cataract, and, as you look down 
along the rapids above, you see it hanging over the averted gulf like some 
far-flowing ensign of danger. Of these things some vulgar verbal hint 
may be attempted ; but what words can render the rarest charm of all— 
the clear-cut brow of the Fall, the very act and figure of the leap, the 
rounded turn of the horizontal to the perpendicular? To call it simple 
seems a florid over-statement. Anything less combined and complicated 
never appealed to the admiration of men. It is carved clean as an’ eme- 
rald, as one must say and say again. It arrives, it pauses, it plunges; it 


comes and goes for ever; it melts and shifts and changes, all with the 
sound as of a thousand thunderbolts; and yet its pure outline neyer lapses 
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by a bubble’s value from its constant calm. It is as gentle as the pouring 
of wine from a flagon—of melody from the lip of a singer. From the little 
grove beside the American Fall you catch superbly—better than you ere 
able to do at the Horseshoe—the very profile of this full-flooded bend. 
If the line of beauty had vanished from the earth elsewhere, it would sur- 
vive on this classic forehead. It is impossible to insist too strongly on 
the prodigious elegance of the great Fall, as seen from the Canada cliff. 
You fancy that the genius who contrived it was verily the primeauthor of 
the truth that order, measure, and symmetry are the conditions of perfect 
beauty. He applied his faith among the watching and listening forests, 
long before the Greeks}proclaimed theirs in the shining masonry of the 
Acropolis. Rage, confusion, chaos, are grandly absent; dignity, grace, 
and leisure ride upon the crest ; it flows without haste, without rest, with 
the measured majesty of a motion whose rhythm is attuned to eternity. 
Even the roll of the white batteries at the base seems fixed and poised and 
ordered, and in the vague middle zone ef difference between falling flood 
and rising cloud you imagine a mystical meaning—the passage of body 
to soul, of matter to spirit, of human to divine. 

Goat Island, of which every one has heard, is the great menagerie of 
lions, and the spot where your single stone—or, in plain prose, your half- 
dollar—kills most birds. This broad insular strip, which performs the 
excellent office of withholding the American shore from immediate con- 
tact with the Fall, has been allowed to remain a very proper piece of wild- 
ness, and here you may ramble, for the most part, in undiverted con- 
templation. The island is owned, I ‘believe, by a family of 
co-heritors, who have the good taste to preserve it intact. More than 
once, however, as I have been told, they have been offered a huge price 
for the privilege of building a hotel upon this sacred soil. They have 
been wise, but, after all, they are human, and the offer may be made once 
too often. Before this fatal day dawns, why shouldn’t the State buy up the 
precious acres, as California has done the Yo-Semite? It is the opinion 
of a sentimental tourist that no price would be too great to pay. Other- 
wise, the only hope for theirintegrity is in the possibility of a shrewd pre- 
vision on the part of the gentlemen who know how to keep hotels that 
the music of the dinner-band would be injured by the roar of the cataract. 
You approach from Goat Island the left abutment of the Horseshoe. 
The little tower which, with the classic rainbow, figures in all “ views” of 
the scene, is planted at a dozen feet from the shore, directly on the shoul- 
der of the Fall. This little tower, I think, deserves a compliment. One 
might have said beforehand that it would never do, but, as it stands, it is 
incontestably picturesque. It serves as a unit of appreciation of the scale 
of things, and from its spray-blackened summit it admits you to an almost 
downward peep into the green gulf. More here, even, than on-the 
Canada edge, you perceive how the great spectacle is wrought all in 
water. Its substantial floods take on at moments the likeness of walls and 
pillars and columns, and, to present any vivid picture of them, we are 
compelled to talk freely of emerald and crystal, of silver and marble. 
But really, all the simplicity of the Falls, and half their grandeur, reside 
in the fact that they are built clean of fluid elements, and that no rocky 
staging or earthy commixture avail to complicate and vulgarize them. 
They are water piled on water, pinned on water, hinging and hanging on 
water, breaking, crashing, whitening in mutual masses of water. And 
yet for all this no solid was ever solid like that sculptured shoulder of 
the Horseshoe! From this little tower, or, better still, from various points 
further along the island-shore, it seems indeed a watery world. Before 
you stretches the huge expanse of fhe upper river, with its belittled cliffs, 
now mere black lines of forest, dull as with the sadness of gazing at 
eternal storm. Anything more horribly desolate than this boundless livid 
welter of the rapids it is impossible to conceive, and you very soon begin 
to pay it the tribute of your terror, in the impulse to people it with hu- 
man forms. On this theme you can spin endless romances. Yes, they 
are alive, every fear-blanched billow and eddy of them—alive and frenzied 
with the sense of their doom. They see below them that nameless pause 
of the arrested current, and the high-tossed drift of sound and spray 
which rises up lamenting, like the ghosts of their murdered brothers. 


hair ; they cling and clutch and wrestle, and, above all, they vite. Espe- 
cially tragical is the air they have of being forced backward, with averted 
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hereabouts the water leaps and plunges and rears and dives, that its 
uproar deadens the thunder, and its swiftness distances the lightning, is 
to say all that we can, and yet but a tithe of what we should. Nowhere 
surely in the wide world is water handled with such a masterly know- 
ledge of effect. 

The great spectacle may be called complete only when you have gone 
down the river some four miles, on the American side, to the so-called 
rapids of the Whirlpool. Here the unhappy stream tremendously renews 
its trouble. Two approaches have been contrived on the cliff—one to the 
rapids proper, the other, further below, to the scene of the sudden bend. 
The first consists of a little wooden cage, of the “elevator” pattern, which 
slides up and down a gigantic perpendicular shaft of horrible flimsiness, 
But a couple of the usual little brides, staggering beneath the weight of 
gorgeous cashmeres, entered the conveyance with their respective con- 
sorts at the same time with myself; and, as it thus carried Hymen and 
his fortunes, we survived the adventure. You obtain from below—that is, 
on the shore of the river—a specimen of as noble cliff'scenery as the conti- 
nent can afford. The green embankment at the base of the sheer red wall 
is by itself a very fair mountain-slope ; and from this starts erect, ragged 
and raw, a grandly spacious lateral section of mother earth. As it stands, 
Gustave Doré might have drawn it. He would have sketched with espe 
cial ardor certain parasitical shrubs and boskages—lone and dizzy wit 
nesses of autumn; certain outward-peering wens and warts and other 
perpendicular exc’ -scences of rock ; and, above all, near the summit, the 
fantastic figures of sundry audacious minor clitts, grafted upon the greater 
by a mere lateral attachment and based in the empty air, with great lone 
trees rooted on their verges, like the tower of the Palazzo Vecchio at 
Florence. The actual whirlpool is a third of a mile further down the 
river, and is best seen from the cliffabove. Thus seen, it seems to me by 
all odds the finest of the secondary episodes of the Niagara drama, and 
one on which a scribbling tourist, ineffectively playing at showman, may 
be content to ring down his curtain. ‘The channel at this point turns 
away to the right, at a clean right-angle, and the river, arriving from the 
rapids just above with stupendous velocity, meets the hollow elbow of the 
Canada shore. The movement with which it betrays its surprise and be 
wilderment—the sudden issueless maze of waters—is, I think, after the 
Horseshoe Fall, the superbest thing in its progress, It breaks into no 
small rage; the offending cliffs receive no drop of spray; for the flood 
moves in a body and wastes no vulgar side-spurts; but you see it shaken 
to its innermost bowels and panting hugely, as if smothered in its exces- 
sive volume. Pressed back upon its centre, the current creates a sort of 
pivot, from which it eddies, groping for exit in vast slow circles, barely 
outlined in foam. The Canada shore, shaggy and gaudy with late Sep- 
tember foliage, closes about it like the rising shelves of an amphitheatre, 
and deepens by contrast the strong blue-green of the stream. This slow- 
revolving basin resembles nothing so much as some ancient palace-pave- 
ment, cracked and scratched by the butts of legionary spears and the gold 
stiffened hem of the garments of kings. 
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ITARY MAN(CEUVRES. 
LONDON, Sept. 29, 1871. 
WE are in the depths of what is sometimes called the “silly season.” 


| A general disinclination on the part of things in general to happen is the 


most characteristic peculiarity of the time of year. Yet for once the 
papers have not been driven to discuss that ever-recurring, but not, as one 
would think, very inscrutable problem—the cause of the dulness of ser- 
mons. The fortunate godsend by which they were enabled to fill their 
columns was the military manceuvres in Surrey. If there is one thing in 
which the English press may claim superiority over most foreign rivals, 
it is, I should say, in the fulness and accuracy of its war correspondence. 
Though the battles of Fox Hill and Weaver's Down were fortunately not 
of a bloody character, they afforded almost as good material for graphic 
description as the most desperately earnest battles. From a purely artis- 


| tic point of view, the campaign seems to have been a decided success. . 
They shriek, they sob, they clasp their white hands and toss their long | 


faces, to their fate. Every portion of the flood is like the grim stride of a | 


giant, wading huge-kneed to his purpose, with the white teeth of a vic 
tim fastened in his neck. The outermost of three small islands, inter. 


connected by short bridges, at the extremity of this shore, places one in 


singularly intimate relation with this portentous flurry. To say that 


| 


There are few prettier bits of English country than the Surrey Hills, 
which were the scene of the struggle. Though scarcely thirty miles from 
Charing Cross, it is easy for the tourist to fancy himself on a wild Scotch 
moor. Heather-covered ridges stretch with little interruption for many 
miles, and recall memories of the highwaymen who, in old times, specially 
favored this district in the neighborhood of the Portsmouth road. Though 
the hills are not exactly Alpine, they command distant views as far as 
what White of Selborne called that “ stupendous range of mountains,” the 





South Downs above Brighton, The intervening country is rich in parks 
and country-houses, in deep sandy lanes, with picturesque hedges 
arching above them, in quaint old cottages and farm buildings, and in all 
that gives to primitive English scenery its air of solid, old-fashioned com- 
fort. Across this region the contending forces struggled for ten days or 
so With varying fortune. The author of the “ Battle of Dorking,” the 
most successful hit of modern times, laid his scene in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the mance\wres; and we imagined ourselves to be witnessing 
a rehearsal of the movements by which some future invader is to be met. 





The British army, I am thankful to say, finally triumphed ; but I con- 
feas that my mind is left in a state of considerable confusion as to other 
results of the campaign. I shall, [ hope, be in future more tolerant of 
the singular discrepancies which are apt to occur in the accounts of more 
serious contests. There could in the present instance be no patriotic feel- 
ing to mislead the judgment of spectators. Whether the 71st Highlanders 
were to be considered as having crushed the Horse Guards by their fire, 
or as having been cut up by their charge, was a question on which even 
a Scotchman might be trusted to give a tolerably fair verdict. Yet, asa 
matter of fact, the contradictions were as great as between the early re- 
ports from the French and German armies last summer. I read, for 
example, in an article in a well-informed newspaper, a description of a cer- 
tain charge by a regiment of hussars as illustrating the way in which a 
small body of cavalry might, by good management, hamper the enemy 
and obtain useful information at trifiing sacrifice. Another equally well- 
informed critic described it as a repetition of the Balaklava charge, only 
with an aggravated disregard of the most obvious military principles, and 
declares that every man would have been killed and taken prisoner for no 
good result. How is a poor civilian to know which of the judicious per- 
sons is right? Then I am terribly perplexed as to what really happened 
to the Prince of Wales. He was nearly taken prisoner, and only escaped 
after a desperate gallop, in close pursuit by a large body of cavalry. Some 
critics admire his gallantry and hold that he deserved the Victoria Cross, 
others declare that he was (theoretically) pierced by about five hundred 
bullets and transfixed by as many bayonets, and that his fate was the 
natural consequence of his foolish rashness. Had he been an ordinary 
Ensign Jones, they say that he would have been severely reprimanded. 
On such matters I am veritably at a loss ; and those who took part in the 
manceuvres are, with a few exceptions, not much wiser. They do not even 
know whether on the whole they were or were not a success. If indeed 
we could have persuaded General Von Blumenthal to give us his candid 
opinion, we might have heard something profitable, whether palatable or 
otherwise. But our foreign visitors could not well communicate their 
impressions, and I am at a loss whether to be comforted by the assertion of 
the 7imes correspondent, that they all thought that our artillery was un- 
approachable, our cavalry superb, and our infantry very good; or de- 
pressed by some German writer, who calls the whole thing ridiculous, and 
says that we could not resist a Prussian army for three days. 


In one sense, of course, this is unpleasantly near the truth. There 
were between 30,000 and 40,000 men employed in the mancuvres—the 
largest army which has been assembled in England since the old Revolu- 
tionary wars, but yet not equal to more than one weak German corpsor to a 
tenth part of the number of Frenchmen who were sent prisoners to Ger- 
many. No patriotic fervor could induce me to believe that one Briton is 
equal to ten Prussians. I should be quite content, indeed, if, according to 
our traditional standard for measurement with the French, we were equal 
to three. If, therefore, there were any probability of seeing a German 
army landed on the English coast, and if our 30,000 men are all that we 
could muster to oppose them, my anticipations would be of a gloomy cast. 
I am happier when I reflect on the extreme improbability of any quarrel 
with our excellent friends, and on the further improbability that they 
would ever effect a landing. Still, I should be glad to be assured that, 
even on that most unlikely supposition, we could look with confidence at 
the result; but it is impossible to discover what inferences are to be drawn 
in this direction from the recent manceuvres. The 7imes, which is of the 
optimist faction just now, says that the gallant 30,000 are merely a fair 
sample of the 400,000 men who are included in our army, militia, and 
volunteers ; and that, with a little more practice in certain departments, 
we shall be able to mobilize the whole of the 400,000 at a short notice. If 
so, invasion would certainly be chimerical. The Pall Mall Gazette, on the 
other hand, which is doubtless a very able paper, but is given to grum- 
bling at everything and everybody in a manner which becomes a little 
tiresome in the long run, says that the manceuvres have proved only one 
thing, and that is that we are totally without anything worth calling an 
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army, and that the recent changes have been entirely in the wrong direc. 
tion. Once more I may ask how I, an humble civilian, am to form any 
opinion, when the authorities to which I should naturally appeal are so 
hopelessly divergent ? 

To say the truth, I am content not to have any very definite opinion ; 
but, endeavoring to strike a rough balance between the various judgments 
which I read in the papers, and those which I hear from other sources, I 
should guess—it is nothing more than a guess—that the manceuvres have 
been fairly successful for a first experiment; that the regular army has 
done well; that the reserved forces, the militia and the volunteers, have 
proved themselves to be very deficient in training, the militia being decid- 
edly the worse of the two; and that the transport service, which has 
been very recently reorganized, though it has not broken down, hasshown 
that it is very far indeed from being at present capable of acting on an 
adequate scale. In short, though, as everybody knows, we are not, we do 
not wish to be, and we never shall be, a great military power, we have got 
a fair nucleus of an army, and a mass of raw material, in a very chaotic 
state, which might be made sufficiently serviceable to keep this little isl- 
and tolerably safe at home. Meanwhile, the army has had some good 
hard work, and there have not been any of those palpable breakdowns 
which could not be regarded as altogether out of the question at starting. 
The comic element seems to have been chiefly provided by the Horse 
Guards, who are ornamental, but a trifle ponderous. Besides a general 
stampede of their horses on the first night of camping out, owing to the 
adoption of some over-ingenious system of picketing, they seem to have 
been habitually surprised by skirmishers, annihilated by the fire of infantry, 
ridden over by light cavalry, and frequently to have stood for hours ex- 
posed to a raking fire from batteries of artillery. They took it all with 
the stolid composure natural to men whose weight when in the saddle 
averages over 300 ]bs., and who are never exposed to severer work than 
escorting her Majesty from Buckingham Palace to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

Turning from such matters, unfamiliar to English pens, let me briefly 
notice two or three bits of news which may, perhaps, require some more 
comment in future. The Queen has been seriously ill, and her illness has 
produced a certain number of loyal articles and half-apologies for the pre- 
vious complaints of her supposed neglect of business. She is now appa- 
rently recovered, and perhaps our loyalty will again decline. Any alarm 
as to her health creates a sincere regret in quiet-loving people, propor- 
tioned to the respect which she certainly deserves and to the rather diffe- 
rent feeling entertained towards her heir. Another remarkable event is 
the return of Mr. Butt, the representative of the “ home-rule ” agitation, for 
Limerick. Mr. Gladstone has just made a speech showing that Irishmen 
have nothing to complain of after his legislation in regard to the church 
and the land. And yet it seems too plain that, reasonably or unreasonably, 
the Irish are not satisfied with Mr. Gladstone’s concessions, and that we 
have a very serious prospect before us for the next Parliament. Finally, I 
will just observe that the great Newcastle strike, which seems to be pro- 
bably tending to a compromise, has been one of the most important inci- 
dents in the struggle between labor and capital. The strike was for the 
nine-hours system, and it is observable that the men have had public sym- 
pathy with them far more generally than has been the case in previous 
contests of the kind. But I have no space at present to dwell upon the 
morals derivable from any of these facts. 


FRANCE IN EUROPEAN DIPLOMACY. 
Paris, September 27, 1871. 


THE situation of France, in a diplomatic sense, is that of the most com- 
plete isolation. After her disasters, she ought to have assumed imme- 
diately the position of recueillement which was taken by Russia after Se- 
bastopol, in a celebrated circular of Prince Gortchakoff. But quiet dignity 
is not the characteristic of M. Thiers. At a moment when French diplo- 
macy ought to have been conducted by new chargés d'affaires, business 
men merely occupied with their duties, ke has sent ambassadors to all the 
great courts. This new Republic will have as many dukes as possible in 
office. The Duc de Broglie is in London, the Duc de Choiseul has been 
sent to Florence ; in Rome there is a Harcourt ; in Madrid, a Bouillé, the 
grandson of the Bouillé who was in Rochambeau’s army. In these aris- 
tocratic names, recalling old France of the last century, there was a feeble 
protest of vanity against defeat. This protestation would have been 
harmless, however, if there had not been at the same time some indications 
that M. Thiers did not intend to remain a disinterested witness of Euro- 
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pean politics. Of course, he could have no intention of interfering in the 
affairs of Germany, of Italy, of Russia, of Austria, with any authority ; but 
he showed clearly that he had not renounced any of his old prejudices 
against the neighbors of France, especially against Italy. M. Thiers has 
always been the avowed enemy of Italian unity; he invented the 
formula which so many have repeated after him: “ Italian unity has been 
the mother of German unity ’—an aphorism now accepted throughout all 
France, and quite contrary to history, as the feeling of German unity was 
already very intense in the days of Jena, and in 1813, long before Cavour 
had dreamed of reuniting all Italy under the house of Savoy. In the dis- 
cussion which took place on the Roman question in the Chamber, M. 
Thiers showed plaioly his feelings towards Italy, though he admitted that 
France was not in a position which allowed her to interfere in favor of the 
Pope in the Peninsula. 

Prince Bismarck found it very easy after this to draw Italy more 
completely on his side. There are credulous people who believe that, now 
that the Mont Cenis Tunnel is opened, there are no longer any Alps. 
Alas! Louis XIV. said, long ago, “ There are no longer any Pyrenees,” 
and the Pyrenees stand quite as high between France and Spain, especially 
since a young prince of the House of Piedmont has accepted the crown of 
Spain. One of our ministers, M. Victor Lefranc, who accompanied M. de 
Rémusat, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, to the ceremony of inauguration 
of the tunnel, compared the two countries, Italy and France, looking at 
each other* through the Mont Cenis, to two rising suns contemplating 
each other. Now this may be a very startling figure of rhetoric, in an 
astronomical sense especially, but, tunnel or no tunnel, it is perfectly well 
understood now across the Alps that Bismarck is a better and stronger 
friend than Thiers. 


The isolation of France has been completed at Salzburg and Gastein. 
I have not ceased to tell my friends here that they must not count on an 
alliance with Russia or on an alliance with Austria. The Emperor of 
Russia looks with admiration on his uncle, the Emperor of Germany ; he 
is quite devoted to him ; he is completely estranged from France since his 
visit to Paris, when his life was threatened by Berezowski, and he was 
himself insulted in the most bruta’ manner in the Palais de Justice by 
young Republican lawyers, who greeted him with shouts of “ Vive la Po- 
logne.” The Czar has congratulated the Emperor of Germany on all his 
victories ; he looks upon the French as a wicked, degraded, unruly, and 
mischievous people. It is affirmed that the Czarowitch has French ten- 
dencies, and that the Grand-Duke Constantine shares them with more 
moderation. But those who hopeanything from the anti-German feel- 
ings of the heir to the throne, increased by his marriage with a Danish 
princess, build their hopes on moving sands. It must be remembered 
that all the bureaucracy, the administration, the culture of the Russian 
Empire is in German hands. This empire may be called a Slavic body 
with a German brain. It will always be very difficult to estrange seriously 
the two great empires, which for more than : century have been closely 
linked together by their common interests in Poland. Posen and Warsaw 
will always remind them of their old complicity. And if the Austrian 
Empire was broken up, the spoils would again be divided between these 
two empires. 

This is very well felt in Austria, and explains the conduct of Austria 
during the war. It was thought in France, and it is even now thought 
by many, that Austria is anxious to avenge Sadowa, that she will take the 
first opportunity to unite with France in going to war with the new Ger- 
man Empire. It would beas absurd to rely upon the help of Austria 
now as it was for the Emperor to rely upon the alliance of South Germany 
against Prussia when he rushed into his wicked war. The German feel- 
ing is quite as deep in Vienna and in the old provinces of Austria Proper 

.38 it was at Munich, Baden, and Stuttgart. Beust is a German, of Saxon 
origin. If he has undertaken to keep together the Austro-Hungarian em- 
pire, he has never really thought of injuring the cause of Germany or of 
favoring her French adversary. There is no real Austrian left, in the old 
sense of the word, except perhaps the Emperor. He often says himeelf, 
with a melancholy tone, “I am the last Austrian.” I remember meeting 
at Bordeaux, when the war was at an end, an Austrian prince, whose 
name is one of the historical names of Austria—one, I might almost say, 
of the pillars of that old state—and he told me frankly, speaking of the 
King of Prussia: ‘‘ How could we be very angry with her for doing what 
we always tried todo?” When the war of 1866 broke out, the French 
Emperor abandoned Austria, and said: “ I cannot tie myself to acaduavre.” 
But when Beust received news of the famous speech in which the Duc 
de Gramont threw down the gauntlet to Prussia, he coolly said: “If he 





cannot tie himself to a corpse, I cannot tie myself toa madman.” His 
German blood wasup. And now he has sent a circular to all his agents, 
in which he explains the character of the late interviews in the most can. 
did manner—so candid that there will be no excuse left for those in 
France who may continue to think of military alliances with Austria, with 
a view to avenging the recent defeats. Weare informed that the interests 
of Germany and of the Austro-Hungarian Empire are nearly and almost 
everywhere identical ; that they will act in harmony in all European 
questions ; “that Austria will counsel peace everywhere, and thus help 
more usefully the true and durable interests of France with Prussia, which 
is now attached to herself by the most intimate bonds, than if she had 
assumed towards this last power a jealous or defiant attitude.” Count 
Beust tells us that he isthe “sincere friend” of France, and hopes “ that 
the true French patriots will renounce all futile ideas of vengeance, and 
that they will consecrate all their efforts to gathering together the in 
tellectual and material resources of their country, and reviving her under 
the protection of the general European peace.” 

This is clear enough for those who care to see. France is invited to 
keep the peace—to live under the protection of Europe. She has not one 
active friend left—neither Russia, nor Austria, nor Italy ; nor Spain, now 
under an Italian dynasty. England and the United States are committed 
to a policy of non-intervention, Under such circumstances, common sense 
would point to the breaking up of the French military establishment. We 
only require an army sufficient to maintain order in the country ; and, now 
that the Nationals are disarmed, a small army can do that work. We 
ought to drill our men by turns, and keep as few as possible at a time in 
actual service. But M. Thiers will not have it so; he has not consented to 
any economy in the war budget. The army will cost in 1872 what it cost 
in 1870 and 1869. Our diplomacy, like our army, ought to be reduced to a 
minimum, but on this point M. Thiers is also intractable. He will have 
ambassadors and be represented by dukes—at least in Europe. 


Correspondence. 


THE PRICE OF COFFEE. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: Your correspondent, “U.C.,” may be right when he asserts, in 
the current number of the Notion, “that the producer got the benefit in 
the advanced prices” in sugar. But, in regard to coffee, I think he labors 
under a great mistake, believing, with the correspondent of the Heening 
Post, that “the cause of high prices in this case was a deficiency in the 
crop, which, of course, produced higher ratea throughout the civilized 
world. The producer got the benefit of the advanced prices, and the 
dealer has nothing more than his usual small profit for importing and 
distributing.” 

1. There is no deficiency in the crop, nor in its supply to the United 
States. From January to June, 1870, Rio de Janeiro exported to this 
country 510,169 bags of coffee, rhile during the corresponding period of 
the current year it exported to the same destination 645,749 bags—or 
about twenty-six per centum more than last year. Considering that Brazil 
supplied in 1870 more than eighty per centum of all the coffee consumed in 
this country, and even allowing that the supply from all other sources was 
none for the present year, there is no deficiency at all in the gross supply. 
Indeed, the crop in Rio alone is now larger by 608,000 bags as compared 
with the last one. We are now sending more coffee, not only to the 
United States, but to all other customers, with one exception. 

2. The producer has not got the benefit of the advanced rates. Last 
January, exchange on London being at the rate of 24d. to the 1,000 réis 
(mil-réis), the “ arroba” (32 pounds) of washed coffee was quoted at Rio de 
Janeiro from 6,000 to 7,400 réis. The quotations in the same month of 
last year, exchange being at 20, ranged from 7,500 to 10,000 réis. In June 
last, exchange being at 25, the “arroba” of the same grade fetched only 
from 5,700 to 7,200 réis, while in June, 1870, it réalized from 6,500 to 8,000 
réis, the exchange rate being 23d. 

Thus, it will be seen that the supply of coffee this year has been larger, 
and its price in Rio lower, than it was last year. If its price here has been 
kept unchanged, notwithstanding the lower price in Rio and the reduction 
of two cents per pound in the import duties, it is not the producer who has 
got the benefit of the difference.—Your constant reader, 

J. C, RODRIGUES. 
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SUGAR AND OOFFEE. 


OF DUTY ON 


THE REDUOTION 
To rus Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your correspondent, “ U.C.,” attempts to prove that the reduction 
of the tariff upon sugar has enured to the benefit of the foreign producer, 
and not to the benefit of the American consumer. He alleges that our 
chief supply comes from Cuba ; that the crop there is deficient 20 or 30 per 
cent, ; that the price, in Cuba, of good to prime refining sugar averaged 
10', reals in April, 1871, against 8'¢ reals in April, 1870; and, finally, that 


the price of good refining sugar in this country is precisely the same as it 
Therefore, it appears that, notwithstanding a very great 
deficiency in the supply abroad, and an increase of the foreign cost of sugar 
of nearly 25 per cent. caused thereby, the reduction of our tariff has so 
affected the cost of importation here as to enable our consumers to have 
their supply at no higher price than they paid last year. A more perfect 
exposition of the benefit of reducing a tariff tax could not have been made. 

Yet, if we understand “U. C.,” he is not satisfied, but seems to fear 
that Congress will confer other similar benefits, and he asks that such a 
rate of duty may be maintained upon sugar, cotton manufactures, and 
other protected articles, “as will pay a moderate rate of interest to the 
owner, and such wages to the workmen as Americans insist upon having.” 
Now, it is certain that ‘‘ U. C.” cannot name employments in which ten per 
cent. either of the capital ur labor of the United States are employed which 
can be protected ; that is to say, there are not ten per cent. of the various 
branches of industry pursued in the United States which are or can be 
exposed either to the competition of foreign slaves, paupers, or skilled 
artisans; the standard both of the rates of interest and of wages is, there- 
fore, fixed substantially by the quick demand for both capital and labor in 
the 90 per cent. of employments which must, in the nature of things, be 
home industry. 

“U, ©.” and his coadjutors, therefore, ask that 90 per cent. of the 
unprotected workmen of the country shall be taxed by a rate of duty on 
the articles they consume which shall pay “a moderate rate of interest 
to the owners [of the protected sugar-refinery, etc.], and such wages to the 
workmen as Americans insist upon having.” That is to say, he declares 
himself and his workmen fit persuns to be classed with domestic paupers, 
since they can neither earn average interest nor average wages without 
being supported in their effort at the public expense. 


was last year. 


GRADGRIND. 
Boston, October 13, 1871. 


Notes. 


Messrs. D. ApPLETON & Co. announce “ The American Tour of Messrs. 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson” ; ‘‘ The History of the First Locomotives in 
America,” by Wm. H. Brown; “The Prisoners of ‘St. Lazare,” from the 
French, by Mrs. EK. M. McCarthy ; and “The Story of the Fountain,” by 
Wm. Cullen Bryant, with forty-two illustrations, by Fenn, Fredericks, 
Hows, Winslow Homer, and others. 





—Among the thousand industries that have been put to silence by the 
burning of Chicago, one, in particular, will be much missed by those 
whom it served. By the destruction of a single printing-house, the 
readers of 298 weekly newspapers, published at so many different points 
between Chicagoand New York, will be obliged for some time to come to 
get their news from other sources. The owner of this printing-house was 
Mr. A. N, Kellogg, who, about ten years ago, borrowed the English notion 
of supplying the publishers of newspapers in the country towns about 
Chicago with the current news of the world, printed on so much of the 
white paper as was needed for it, leaving the rest to be filled up by them- 
selves with the local news of their villages, and with advertisements. 
The plan having been found to work well by the two or three for whom 
it was at first undertaken, others came into the scheme, and the business, 
at the time of the fire, had become an important one. We heve never 
seen any of the newspapers edited by Mr. Kellogg in this singular fashion, 
but we understand that his » ork was not confined to the mere supplying 
of his 298 sets of subscribere vith the news of the day, but that he added 
selected literary matter, giving, as his space permitted, entertaining read- 
ing, elegant extracts, with useful hints and suggestions looking in many 


directions. Of course, however, the main thing was to supply all these 
readers with the important news, and to divide among them the expense 
of collecting it. Supposing each of the country newspapers for which 


Mr. Kellogg did this work to have been thoroughly well edited before 
that gentleman took them in hand, all the labor and expense of making 
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up the paper, the salaries of contributors, and the charges of the Asso- 
ciated Press for telegrams, must have been ineurred by each one indi- 
vidually. But, in fact, we must believe that they stood, for the most part, 
greatly in need of good editing, and that for lack of means their managers 
were obliged to deprive their subscribers of many advantages that they 
could only get by uniting their capital or sharing the expenses, which was 
what Mr. Kellogg’s plan enabled them to do. 


—We hope soon to have full information as to the loss we have sus- 
tained in the destruction of valuable private libraries at Chicago. The 
New York Tribune had a paragraph, a few days ago, giving us the names 
of several, and some interesting particulars. The principal collections seem 
to have been those of Messrs. John A. Rice, E. J. Asay, E. B. MeCagg, H. 
L. Monroe, and Perry H. Smith. It was thought at first that all these 
must have perished, but Mr. Sabin, the bookseller, of Nassau Street, 
writes the next day to the 7’ribune, to say that Mr. Price’s library had 
been sold some time before the fire, March, 1870, whether dispersed or 
sold to one buyer we are not informed ; and that Mr. Asay’s collection was 
sent for safe-keeping while the owner was in Europe to Mr. Sabin’s 
house, where it is now stored. It is spoken of as being the most valuable 
of all the libraries in Chicago, and contains 45,000 volumes. Mr. Sabin 
adds to the Tribune's list of those destroyed “that of Mr. J. Y. Scam- 
mon, noticeable for the large collection of books relating to Swedenborg 
which it contained.” Mr. McCagg’s library we know to have been rich in 
works on philology and the history of the English language. Probably 
the public is as much a loser as the public-spirited owners of these libraries, 

— Wednesday, Oct. 11, was given up at Yale College to the ceremony of 
formally transferring the presidency from the hands of Dr. Woolsey to 
those of his successor, Dr. Porter. Dr. Woolsey, in his farewell address, 
spoke in strong terms of the present high state of efficiency of the college 
in all its departments; formally resigned his trust into “the hands of one 
who was perfectly well acquainted with the affairs of the college; who 
lad been tested by an official connection with it of twenty-five years; who 
had honored it by his writings; who commanded, as he (Dr. Woolsey) 
believed, the respect and confidence of all—of the public, the trustees, the 
graduates, and the faculties.” Without entering into any formal defence of 
his administration, he mentioned three matters in which the college had, 
in his time, been highly favored, viz.: in the confidence reposed in the col- 
lege officers by the corporation; in that, without seriously disturbing 
the general tradition of what a college ought to be, changes had constantly 
been made, with the enlargement of the corps of instructors, with the 
raising of the standard of scholarship, ard with the demand for a higher 
education in the country ; and, lastly,in the active participation of the 
president in the work of instruction. He expressed the hope that these 
points of advantage, as he conceived them to be, would always hereafter 
be retained, and that with them the college would continue to be “ the 
abode of religion ; of teachers who believed in Christ, and would lead a 
religious life, and of scholars who felt that a noble character was some- 
thing infinitely more precious than learning.” He denied that in his 
experience he had seen any mischief or inconvenience worked by the con- 
nection of colleges with particular religious denominations. With the 
difficulty arising and likely to arise out of the relations between science 
and faith, he dealt by saying that those scientific doctrines which are not 
yet fully established, but are only knocking at the door of truth, “ cannot 
have fixed relations to established truth,” and that “the sciences built on 
observation of nature, and those built on the primary convictions of man, 
and on historical evidence, cannot be really hostile,” and that “the Christian 
mind must be barren or sceptical which stands in dread of every new dis- 
covery or new theory proceeding from scientific men.” As to the manner 
in which religious influence should be exercised by the instructors of a 
college on the students, that, he said, though a weighty question, was one 
he would not attempt to answer. Religious teaching, like all teaching, 
had to be largely “tentative and experimental,” and the manner of it 
must, in the main, be determined by each teacher for himself, on a candid 
view of his own powers and character. Dr. Woolsey then took his leave, 
with the prayer “that the college might ever be Christian in the highest 
and best sense” ; that its graduates might be men of principle, and love their 
Alma Mater ; that its guardians might be united and devoted ; that its 
faculties “might keep in the van of their sciences, teach with a loving 
spirit, and feel that life is more and higher than learning; and that its 
students might be manly, truthful, honorable, and able by their strength 
of principle to resist the debasing influences that are abroad in the land.” 
There thus passed from the official stage, though, we are glad to know, 
not into retirement—for he isstill to take part in the work of instruction— 
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one of the ablest and best men of his generation, to whom thousands are 
indebted not simply for solid instruction, but for an example of the way in 
which a manly and vigorous mind ‘should deal with the problems of our 
time. They are indebted to him, too, and the whole of American society 
with them, for the display, on all occasions, of the quality which is per- 
haps most wanting among our men of culture—courege. He was not 
afraid, either as a college officer or citizen, to say on all occasions what he 
thought; and his thinking was clear, strong, incisive, and well-informed. 
There are not many men of mark among us whom we, in these days of 
mental and moral squash, could not better spare. That he may live 
honored, and revered, and useful to the last, will be the prayer of all who 
know what his influence and example Lave done. 


—Dr. Porter’s address was naturally somewhat in the nature of a pro- 
gramme, and was mainly devoted to giving his idea of what “the higher 
education” should be. He said that “one of its special distinctions and 
imperative obligations was that it should be conversant with the past,” 
meaning by “the past” all the contributions already made by the human 
race to science, literature, and art; and also the records in which these 
contributions have been preserved—history proper—the history of thought 
and the history of speech. Colleges should also be “ seats of eminent and 
wakeful learning,” in the highest sense of the term; that “in a republic 
like ours, wealthy, proud, and self-contident, there can be neither per- 
manence nor dignity if the best knowledge and highest culture do not in- 
fluence its population and its institutions.” But, while learning from the 
past, colleges should convern thems+lves with the wants of the present. 
Every age has its own difficulties about truth, its own method of conceiv- 
ing and applying it, its own forms of scientific enquiry and of literary ex- 
pression. Teachers have therefore to keep up with the knowledge and 
discussions of the times. In drawing instruction from the past, and sympa- 
thizing with the present, the higher education will wisely forecast and 
direct the future. Dr. Porter believed that disciplinary studies could not 
be given up in the higher education any more than in the lower, and that 
the teacher was more competent to select them than the student, and that 
in selecting them due regard should be had to the time at command. One 
objection to “elective studies,” he thought, was that the majority of 
undergraduates were unfit to choose: another and more serious one was 2 
tendency to contract the period of university education. The higher edu- 
cation, too, should, he thought, concern itself with the formation of char- 
acter ; and therefore should teach ethics, and, as underlying all questions of 
reform and progress, political economy and sociology and law, as well as 
individual conduct, and it should be religious and Christian in its charac- 
ter. The remainder of his discourse was devoted mainly to a discussion 
of the special needs and appliances and power of Yale College. It con- 
tained nothing which the most fanatical friend of the new education could 
well complain of or gainsay, and it stated the claims of the past—or, in 
other words, of human experience and endeavor—cn our study and rever- 
ence, with remarkable force and with freshness. 


—No little scandal has been caused in Connecticut by the publication, 
in the newspapers, of the lobby-fees paid on the Capitol question by the 
two cities interested, New Haven and Hartford. They amounted in all to 
twenty thousand dollars; and considering that this sum was divided 
among lawyers, probably legitimately employed, “ low-lived politicians,” 
and journalists, as well as among the members and officers of the Legisla- 
ture itself, it must be admitted that these last did not put a high price on 
themselves—or, as was said of green members of the Louisiana Legislature, 
“they were not up with the market quotations.” It is likely, also, that 
they sold themselves still more cheaply than might be inferred by allow- 
ing them their one-fourth of the twenty thousand. The editor of the 
Windham County Transcript, who ia on the lobby list, and has $275 set 
down against him, says that he only received “a small part of the sum 
named”; and there isa lively enquiry on the part of the press for the 
person or persons who pocketed the diffrence. It was evidently some one 
who would have had nothing to learn from the fraudulent gang whose 
tricks we are now unearthing in this city. The editor of the Transcript 

. has been hard pushed to explain how he consented to take his fee for 
favoring the New Haven side of the coatroversy, and his defence is that 


itawasjhandgdehim by a gentleman who remarked “that the people of | 


© New) Hevenrwere pleased with the stand the Jranscript maintained, and 
Guvistied to testify their appreciation by a gift.” “‘ No services were implied 
«inthe presentation of the money, nor recognized as having been given in 
its reception,” and it was regarded in the same light as a box of early 
. strawberries, ,or,a,mammoth squash, or a fat shad, coming “from our 
friends in this cggnty, whom we supposed thus expressed their sympathy 
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and satisfaction with their local paper.” To show that he has no sym 
pathy with corruptionists, the editor prints in the same number of his 
paper a scathing article on “ Professional Lobbying.” It is clear that the 
Hartford Post and New Haven Palladium are “ barking up the wrong 
tree”’ in his case. 

—It is not necessary, we suppose, to be frantic annexationists in order 
to feel an interest in the progress of education across the Canadian border. 
Nor is it, perhaps, on the other hand, a question which very immediately 
concerns our marriageable young men what opportunities for instruction 
are afforded the young women of the Dominion. Still, it is well to know 
that the general and world-wide movement towards a higher education 
for women has taken hold of Canada, and is now showing fruit in four 
of the principal cities—Toronto, Quebec, Kingston, and Montreal. In 
Toronto, the University instituted, three years ago, courses of lectures for 
ladies at the Canadian Institute. Those for the present season began last 
week, and consisted of a course on Light and Sound, by Professor Cherri- 
man, and one on the literature of the Elizabethan age, by Professor Wil- 
son. After Christmas, Dr. Nicholson will lecture on natural science, and 
Professor Goldwin Smith on English history. In Montreal, says the 
Toronto Globe, “a Ladies’ Educational Association has been formed ; 
shares have been issued ; a substantial fund raised ; and such remuneration 
guaranteed to the lecturers as is calculated to secure the endurance of the 
good work when the first blush of novelty is over.”” Principal Dawson, of 
McGill College. who opened this course with a lecture entitled “ Thoughts 
on the Higher Education of Women,” stated that “the association em 
braces nearly all that is elevated in social and educational standing in our 
city, and has thus the broadest and highest basis that can be attained 
among us for any effort whatever.” The entire management is in the 
hands of the ladies of Montreal, who originated the undertaking. Speak- 
ing of the probable results of the establishment of colleges for women, 
Principal Dawson remarked, what is too often overlooked in discussing 
female education : 

“They [these colleges] will also greatly increase the demand for a 
higher education among young men. An Edinburgh professor is reported 
to have said to some students who asked ignorant questions, ‘ Ask your 
sisters at home; they can tell you’—a retort which, | imagine, few young 
men would lightly endure. And so soon as young men find that they 
must attain to higher culture before they can cut a respectable figure in 
the society of ladies, we shall find them respecting science and literature 
almost as much as money, and attaching to the services of the college pro- 
fessor as much importance as to those of their hairdresser or tailor.” 

—The twelfth volume of the “ Nouveaux Lundis” of Sainte-Beuve 
ought rather, as the editor observes, to be called ‘‘ Derniers Lundis.” 
It consists, for the most part, of articles, beginning with the first, which 
Sainte-Beuve wrote for the Zemps in 1869, the year in which he died. 
Although the series was prematurely interrupted—begun in January, 
it came to an end in July—it has not been possible to include all the 
articles in this volume. It has been found necessary to reserve for a 
thirteenth volume the paper upon General Jomini, which was the last 
considerable labor of Sainte-Beuve. A letter from him to M. Neffizer 
upon the Senatus-Consultum, which was published in the Zemps during 
the month which preceded his death, will be included in a collection 
which is projected of bis speeches in the Senate. Into this volume the 
editor intends to gather all the important episodes of the last years of 
the life of Sainte-Beuve which can serve as data fora “ History of Free 
Thought in the Nineteenth Century.’ The most important of the contents 
of this twelfth volume are the articles upon Talleyrand and upon Madame 
Desbordes-Valmore. The article on the French Academy, written for the 
“ Paris Guide’ (published in 1867), is reprinted here, by permission, and there 
is an interesting account of Camille Jordan and his relation with Madame 
de Staél. The volume opens with a note by the editor, giving the history 
of Sainte-Beuve's leaving the Moniteur for the Temps, which made such a 
flurry in Paris at the time. There are also notes to the Note: one concern- 
ing the scandal of the dinner-party of Free-thinkers on a Giood Friday, at 
Sainte-Beuve’s house—the scandal of which is, to our thinking, that such a 
fuss should have been made, in acity like Paris, about such a mere nothing 
—the meeting of half a dozen friends at an everyday dinner, in a private 
house, on a church festival which, none of them being Christians, they 
were no way bound to regard, and which never is regarded, in France nor 
out of it, by any but strict churchmen. More could hardly have been 
made of this incident if, instead of the harmless thing it was, it had been 
such a meeting of Jews as, it was believed in the Middle Ages, often took 
place on Christmas Day in the houses of that wicked sect, when the prin- 
cipal dish at table was sure to be a little Christian child, “ with throte y’ 
carven ’ and dressed like a pig, with, perhaps, the very apple in his mouth 
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by promise of which he had been seduced into her garden by the Jew’s 
beautiful daughter. 


—The editor also gives us an official statement, fully confirming the 
worst that has been published in the newspapers relative to the way in 
which Sainte Beuve suffered at the hands of one of the most fameus sur- 
geons of histime. We translate the whole note: 

“M. Sainte-Beuve died at Paris on the 13th of October, 1869, at half-past 
one o'clock in the afternoon, in his house, No. 11 Rue Mont Parnasse. 
‘The persons present in the room at the time of his death were his friends 
Dr. Veyne ; M. Paul Chéron, of the Imperial Library ; M. Pantasides, his 
Professor of Greek Literature, with whom he had often read, and com- 
mented upon, the Iliad and the Odyssey ; his secretary, M. Jules 
Troubat ; and the faithful servant who had cared for him during many 
years, and through all his illness, Mile. Marie Chicot. His executors, to 
whom, by will, he entrusted the carrying out of his last wishes, are M. 
Mare Fabre, his notary ; his friend and former secretary, the poet, Auguste 
Lacaussade, Librarian of the Ministry of Public Instruction: and his secre- 
tary, M. Troubat. M. Sainte-Beuve was born, as is well known, at 
Boulognue-sur-Mer, December 23, 1804. The autopsy, presided over, on the 
day succeeding his death, by Doctors Veyne and Piogey, revealed the 
presence in the bladder of three stones, of which one was the size of a 
large hen’s egg, while the other two resembled, in their form and size, 
two ordinary chestnuts. |The writer means such chestnuts as are common 
in France, and which are as large, at least, as two of our American 
chestnuts.| A first examination, made by Dr. Ricord, in 1867, at 
the end of the winter, a few months after the illustrious patient first 
began to suffer, not only resulted in discovering nothing, but caused 
M. Sainte-Beuve much suffering. When Dr. Phillips came to sound him 
ayain, in July, 1869, it was too late. Dr. Veyne had always believed that 
the disease was the stone. M. Sainte-Beuve died ignorant of the cause of 
his suffering, though suspecting it, perhaps, and even suggesting it, by 
certain comparisons and lively images based upon his painful sensations, 
of which medicine and surgery (too confident in their science) did not take 
sufficient account, coming as they did from the mouth of a mere man-of- 
letters. Sainte-Beuve said, one day, ‘ You will see; they will never know 
what isthe matter with me until they have opened me.’” 

—It is announced that the letters of the Princess Mathilde to Sainte- 
Beuve, which the princess herself endeavored to get legal possession of 
after his death, and which she did succeed in putting under a sort of per- 
petual injunction, are now to be published. They were said to be filled 
with ridicule of the Empress and her court, there being no love lost be- 
tween the two ladies. If the epistolary style of this imperial amateur and 
blue-stocking should be found to reflect the style of conversation in vogue 
at the Palais-Royal, American admirers of this noble dynasty would per- 
haps be set to thinking. An American who, as some Americans were, was 
intimate at the palace, was greeted one evening by the princess, on enter- 
ing, with “ Have you seen that hog (ce cochon-ld), the prince?” Rather 

taken aback, the gentleman, hesitating, sought with his eyes for a repeti- 
tion of the query, and it came, but in the same form. Although he knew 
that, at the Palais-Royal, the traditions of Philippe Egalité were worship 
ped, asthose of Marie Antoinette were at the Tuileries, yet he found the 
princess on that occasion in danger of surpassing the coarseness of her 
model. We should welcome the publication of her letters to Sainte-Beuve 
as likely to give a better view of her character, and to explain the exist- 
ence of a friendship which has always been for us a puzzle. 


BROUGHAM’S AUTOBIOGAPHY--SEOOND VOLUME.* 


Tuk explanation of the method followed by Brougham in writing 
his life and times given in the note to the second edition of the 
first volume, prepares us for the meagre personal story continued in 
the present one. From himself we only learn what ministers he 
acted with and what measures he supported. But his intense devotion 
to public affairs did not bring out his more amiable traits. From 
the frank harshness of his opinions and the impetuous, erratic action here 
recorded, we could not infer what was, nevertheless, the truth, that he was 
courted in society and popular with the bar, that he was an affectionate son 
and careful forthe advancement of his brothers, and that he was contented 
in the marriage he formed at the age of forty, devoted to his only daughter 
during ber life, and unhappy at times afterwards because the honors won 
by his restless ambition brought little consolation to a childless man. And 
it is not less to be regretted that this record of his mere political activity 
excludes any but the slightest mention of his labors for popular education, 
which are, after all, his best title to fame. Earl Grey congratulates him 
on the public benefit likely to arise from the London University, which 
was his creation, when its promise of success seems to him quite secondary 








*“The Life and Times of Lord Brougham. Written by Himself.” New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1871 a 
For a review of the first volume, see No. 316 of the Nation. 
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to a question of the hour in Irish politics. Nor is any place found for an 
account of his constant work in the cause during the twelve previous 
years, beginning in 1816 with his parliamentary enquiry into the state of 
education among the London poor, and followed by bis exposure of abuses 
in managing the public charitable foundations. How many of those out of 
England who recollect with delight the appearance of his writings on the 
education of the people and his publications through the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, cared then or remember now that 
Brougham abused Canning in 1825, and acted the political malcontent in 
1827? He fairly warns us what self revelations not to expect by declaring 
at the outset, “I shall not say a word upon what I have done for education, 
slavery, charitabie trusts, or law reform, for all I did in such matters has 
been long before the public.” If what he did is celebrated, s0 much the 
more reason is there for not disappointing the natural interest in learning 
how and why he did it, 

It was no fault of Brougham’s that he was not early and personally 
known in America. After our declaration of war with England, in 1812, 
the Government was urged by his friends among the merchants, himself 
being nothing loth, to send him to this country as a negotiator of peace. 
Forgetting other wounds to national feeling, they judged, with true shop- 
keepers’ calculation, that since the repeal of the Orders in Council had 
relieved our commercial distress, the skill of the statesman who carried 
that repeal might succeed in averting actual war. But Castlereagh was 
obstinate, in spite of Brougham’s opinion that the dispute might finally 
hinge on the impressment of seamen, and his conviction, justified by the 
event, that “ministers had better now make it up with America.” 
Brougham himself afterwards agreed with Grey in considering that he 
had made a great escape from what might be thought a Quixotic expedi- 
tion, as it certainly would have proved one. Against the Orders in Council 
he struggled for four years, first as an advocate, and then as a member of 
Parliament. He attacked them as “a wanton outrage against the rights of 
neutrals,” equally gross with the Berlin and Milan decrees of Napoleon 
that called them out in retaliation. Upon their repeal, after producing 
nothing but mischief, he plumes himself as his greatest achievement, won 
unaided, “second to none in the many efforts made by me to ameliorate 
the condition of my fellow-men.” It was during the examination of wit- 
nesses on the subject, and in the actual hearing of the committee awaiting 
his arrival, that the minister, Perceval, was shot in the lobby of the House 
by an insane assassin, whose trial and execution within a week after the 
act Erskine protested against with horror, and Brougham declares to be 
the greatest disgrace to English justice. 


Immediately after this triumph, Brougham’s parliamentary career was 
suddenly interrupted by his defeat at the general election as a candidate 
against Canning for Liverpool. He attributed the failure to the “ absurd 
obstinacy and silly advice” of his managers, and did not take his exclu- 
sion, which silenced him for three sessions, in very good part. Nor did he 
contest another election for many years, his seat in the House being pro- 
vided through pecket boroughs on his return to it in 1815, and thencefor- 
ward until his splendid canvass for Yorkshire as the leader of reform in 
1830. In the interval of retirement he was active in his profession, but 
more conspicuously than successfully so. He writes to Grey that he shall 
leave London for the country.“ if I don’t get on a vast deal better than I 
have for the last two years,” only a few daysafter failing to gain a verdict 
for Leigh Hunt on his trial for libel in calling the Prince Regent “a fat 
Adonis of fifty.” The brief description of the trial is very lively and curi- 
ous, both for its assertion of the privileges of counsel and for its betrayal 
of his early and fixed enmity to the Regent. Not long before, he had 
become the confidential adviser of the Princess of Wales, and he seems to 
have seized this occasion to rehearse the attack upon her profligate hus- 
band which he was destined to repeat, before many years, with all Europe 
for his audience. The declaration of some among his pelitical allies “ that 
he had been thrown overboard to lighten the ship,” denotes that he was 
already marked for those personal qualities which later in life did really 
cause his expulsion from party confidence and councils. But, while de- 
barred from public action, he was a watchful partisan, and a bitter one, 
noting in his correspondence every turn of events that made for the Whigs, 
and criticising sharply the mistakes and motives of their opponents. The 
freedom of his pen indicates what must have been the license of tongue 
that made him so dreaded, and deepens the regret for the want of some 
passages from his domestic and social life that might soften the impression 
of harshness and self-seeking which this memoir unquestionably leaves. 


Looking back over nearly fifty years at the short visit he made to 
Paris, when all the English who could travel flocked thither, after Napo- 
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leon’s fall in 1814, Brougham repeats the opinion then formed, with em- 
phasis confirmed by long residence and intimate knowledge, that vanity 
and fickleness distinguish the French character. Yet, not many years 
before uttering this severe judgment, and at the mature age of seventy, he 
had attempted to become a French citizen, and had been deterred only by 
learning that the surrender of his British status must precede his natural- 
ization. It was months before the English press forgot to laugh at the 
runaway citizen, Brougham. He lived nearly long enough to see his own 
prediction fulfilled, “that Napoleon’s successor may, by dynastic aspira- 
tions, or insane attempts at territorial aggrandizement, find himself, like 
his mighty predecessor, abandoned, vilified, and forgotten.” The most 
interesting record of this visit is preserved in notes of conversations with 
Carnot, written in French that only half-deserves Macaulay's ridicule of 
Brougham’s spoken Gallic. Carnot’s estimate of the leaders and policy of 
the Mountain, and his views of the existing state of France, are worthy of 
that genuine patriot. Such lively sketches of his intercourse with men now 
historic forcibly remind us how much Brougham saw and was a part of. 
We share the everyday interests of a past age, listening to his abuse of 
the grand bore, de Staél, and his gossip about broken-down Sheridan's 
arrests. But we miss the spirit and variety that ought to enliven the 
memoirs of a statesman who lived to vex Gladstone after listening to Pitt, 
quarrelling with Canning and Eldon, and patronizing the promise, feeble 
as he called it, of Peel and Palmerston. He might have brought us nearer 
in his biography than he has done in his “ Statesmen of the Time of George 
the Third” to their personal life, which he knew and shared. Even of 
those survivors of the greatest leaders who were his contemporaries and 
rivals, we learn little that Hansard could not tell us. Something more 
important might have been found than amusing scandal about Lord Wel- 
lesley’s wife, or ridicule of Castlereagh for talking of the “resurrection of 
malt,” to relieve the details of political intrigue and the history of rather 
unimportant political movements between Waterloo and the Reform Bill. 
After the greatest actors—Pitt, Fox, Burke, and Sheridan—vanished from 
the stage as the curtain fell on the Napoleonic wars, their successors, 
small by comparison, guided English politics quietly enough till the next 
great revolution in parliamentary reform—just as, in our own day, the 
almost simultaneous departure of Webster, Clay, and Calhoun left the field 
clear for second-rate men of talk, until the rebellion called for men of 
action. 


The solution of only one problem of national interest, Catholic Eman- 
cipation, breaks this political monotony. Upon this question, unlike most 
of his rivals, Brougham was always ardent and consistent. If he had no 
love for the church that hated education, he had still less for the Protes- 
tant intolerance that insisted on civil disabilities long after the need and 
reason for them had ceased. While Eldon trembled, and Lyndburst 
trimmed, and Canning was dumb, the Whigs and Brougham most 
actively discussed and attacked un.il the dread of civil war forced Wel- 
lington, in 1829, to “ break up the long reign of bigotry and Toryism,” by 
conceding emancipation. Brougham passes rather lightly over the part 
he took in supporting Canning’s Junction Ministry, without much ex- 
planation of his disagreement with Earl Grey, which the public rumor of 
the time, and certainly Grey’s own feeling, charged to the account of in- 
sincere ambition. Yet no one ever denied him the credit he takes to 
himself for refusing the post then offered him of Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, with an income for life of seven thousand pounds, rather than 
separate himself from his political friends. That the separation would 
have been as much to his injury as theirs, be acknowledges by repeating 
his well-known answer to the temptation that the office would place him 
on the dividing road leading either tothe King’s Bench or the Great Seal— 
“TI should be left there without post-horses to carry me on either 
way.” » 

More than half this volume, and that the most interesting part, is 
given to an account of Brougham’s relations with the Princess of Wales 
and her daughter, Princess Charlotte. His treatment of his wife—on the 
whole, the most scandalous page in George the Fourth’s disreputable 
history—loses no shades from the new touches contributed by this 
memoir. Among them is a remarkable letter to the Prince, of severe 
reproof, written by his father not long before the close of his rational life. 
On becoming Regent, the Prince refined on his conjugal tyranny, perse- 
cuting the daughter for the sake of wounding the mother. It was the 
desire of Princess Charlotte, then fourteen years old, to escape from this 
harsh control, that led to professional consultation with Brougham on the 
point of her legal majority, which she wrongly supposed to begin at the 
age.of eighteen. The national contempt for the Regent’s unmanly con- 
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duct, and well-deserved attachment for the heir to the throne, powerfully 
supported the Whigs in the dexterous use they made of the family scandals 
as a party weapon. But throughout the whole, Brougham’s conduct as 
the adviser of the princesses seems to have been prudent, energetic, and 
delicate. All these qualities were conspicuous in his management of the 
young princess’s strange escapade in 1814. when she ran away at dusk 
one summer's evening from her residence at Warwick House to take 
refuge with her mother—the Regent having threatened to remove her to 
a half imprisonment at Carlton House among his own creatures. Bishops, 
ministers, and royal dukes hurried to the scene, but she would listen to 
no one but Brougham, who, at last, by representing the danger of a 
popular tumult, induced ber at sunrise next morning to return home 
The princess’s death in 1817, a year after her marriage to Leopold 
only a Coburg—freed the Regent trom the last restraint. Brougham’s 
opposition to him afterwards became more personal and more linked with 
party interests. He avows that, in embracing Caroline's cause, though 
mainly influenced by the extremes of injustice, cruelty, and fraud of which 
he considered her to be the victim, he was moved too by a strong sense of 
er hu sband’s bad public conduct and abandonment of his principles: The 
story of the Queen’s trial is told with great spirit and minuteness, though 
with a tacit admission throughout that the weakness of the adversary’s 
cause, rather than the strength of their own, gave her advocates their famous 
triumph. Brougham develops more fully than in any of his former writ 
ings the meaning of the threat of something more than recrimination 
which proved so effectual a check on the prosecution, That defence 
would have involved the disclosure and proof of the king's earlier marriage 
to Mrs. Fitzherbert, a Roman Catholic. Such a marriage, in Brougham’s 
opinion, would have worked a forfeiture of the crown, under the Act ot 
Settlement, and its proof must have hastened the peaceable abandonment 
of the prosecution, to avoid plunging the country into confusion, But 
without resorting to so hazardous an attacking defence, Brougham’'s auda 
city and genius rescued the Queen, and added immensely to his popularity 
and fame. Hethought his prestige and consequent professional success 
chiefly purchased by the King’s long-continued and spiteful enmity. The 
memoir gives a vivid description of the Queen's funeral, a few months after 
her trial ; of the procession, driven away by the military from the princi- 
pal streets, to prevent a display of popular sympathy ; and of the mournful 
scene at the embarkation of her remains from Harwich. 

Brougham unconsciously throws much light on his own character by 
the contrast between his impulsive letters and the dignified and courteous 
tone marking those of his correspondents, Grey, Rosslyn, and the Marquis 
of Lansdowne. One particularly, on the state of parties, written by the 
last in 1817, hints in the most delicate manner at the qualities in Brough 
am which made him unfit to be a leader in the House. The most active 
and brilliant years of his political life remain to be described. It is to be 
hoped that the more continuous narrative promised of the part he took in 
parliamentary reform, and of his brief official term as chancellor, may be 
fuller than the present volume in personal details, and less vague in its 
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reminiscences of the men who illustrated the times it portrays 


Historical Questions, logically arranged and divided; the Companion 
Book to Lubberton’s “ Outlines of History.” By Robert H. Labberton.—A» 
Historical Atlas, containing a chronological series of one hundred maps, 
at Successive Periods, from the Dawn of History to the Present Day. By 
Robert H. Labberton. (Philadelphia : Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger.) 
—These two works are marked by the same originality and careful scho- 
larship which distinguished the “ Outlines of History,” and will be found 
very desirable companions to that work. The “ Questions ” are not by any 
means merely questions upon the “ Outlines,” as the title would lead one 
to suppose. They refer equally to “ Outlines” and “ Atlas” ; but besides 
this, as many as half of the questions, if we are not mistaken, have the 
answers attached to them ; so that this book is really a supplement to the 
other, adding a large amount of new material. We have not much liking 
for the question-and-answer style of school-book, although we admit that, 
when skilfully prepared, it is perhaps possible to bring out points with 
more definiteness and compactness by this method than by mere statement. 
At any rate, one must recognize the great merit of the questions and an- 
swers before us. It would, however, be impossible to carry any ordinary 
class through the entire work in the time usually given to this study— 
the volume is considerably thicker than the “ Outlines,” and contains in al) 
12,744 questions. To aid a teacher in his preparation, and to guide in 
reviews as well as to serve in the detailed study of particular periods, 
would be, we should suppose, the best way to use it. 












ee 
The “ Atlas ” consists of forty plates, containing one hundred maps and 
plans, which cover the whole field of recorded history—the first gives the 
Chaldean Empire under Chedor-Laomer, the last gives Europe in 1871. 
The plan is strictly that of outlines, with a view to dynastic and territorial 
changes only ; and everything else is sacrificed to this. The “ Atlas” is 
adapted to serve the wants of classes and students of the general course 
of history, not directly to illustrate the history of special epochs. Thus 
there is no attempt at showing the physical features of countries, and com- 
paratively few towns are given. The colors, too, are not neutral tints, 
such as one would prefer in ordinary maps, but are pure and bright—un- 
usually handsome colors in themselves—so that the geueral effect is gome- 
what glaring. Asa whole, the result is a remarkable degree of clearness 
and freedom from confusion and crowding. We think it a mistake that a 
limited number of maps do not exhibit the leading physical features (that 
of Greece, No. VIIL, is the only one, we believe, which gives mountain 
ranges—in one or two cases these are represented by purple patches) ; but 
this is the plan, and it is carried out with great success. Some of the 
maps, too, might contain a few more names without overstepping the line 
of distinctness. The maps abound in small excellences which exhibit the 
thorough scholarship and the ingenuity and appreciation of the needs of 
students which distinguish all these works. For instance, the author 
takes pains, wherever possible, to keep the same color for the same pur- 
pose in different maps. Thus, in the maps which show the successive di- 
visions of Europe in 1550, 1648, 1713, etc. (probably the best and most valu- 
able series in the book), red is used for the Bourbons, purple for the Haps- 
burgs, blue for the Hohenzollerns, green for the house of Oldenburg, 
aud yellow for that of Savoy ; and in each case black lines, crossing the 
color in one direction or another, indicate a ccuntry to which a family has 
been transplanted ; thus Spain is at first purple-lined, then red-lined, then 
yellow-lined ; Russia is green-lined and Roumania blue-lined, while Na- 
ples, under the Hapsburgs or Bourbons, has the lines running in a differ- 
ent direction from Spain. ‘ 

We find very little to criticise in these excellent maps. The maps of 
the Roman Empire hardly satisfy us. Perhaps it would be impracticable 
in sheets of this size to give the 119 provinces of Constantine; but we 
think that it ought to appear how the East and West were divided respec- 
tively by Diocletian (who joined Illyricum with the East), by Valen- 
tinian (who attached Macedonia, etc., as well as Illyricum, to the West), 
and by Theodosius (who followed the natural boundary line of language). 
The last is the only division given. Further, the division into dioceses is 
not quite accurate. The prefecture of Italy was divided into the three dio- 
ceses of Italy (north of the Apennines, and including Western Illyricum), 
City of Rome (the rest of the peninsula), and Africa. In No. XVI. the pro- 
vinces of Britain and Germany should be subdivided. In No. XXI., Charle- 
magne’s empire, the eastern and western divisions (after 843) respectively, 
should more properly be called Francia Orientalis and Occidentalis, not 
Austrasia and Neustria, which names rather belong to the Merovingian 
peried. In No. LXXV., Guienne and Gascony should be assigned to 
Charles VII., not Charles VIII. In No. XXIII., Carinthia extends too far 
to the south, 80 as to include a great part of Northern Italy. There are 
also a few words misspelled, as Francfort and Francford, Spiers for Spire, 
Lucretia (No. XI.) for Luceria, Elzass, Monthlery, La Marck (No. LXXVIL.) 
for Mark. 


One of the most interesting maps is that of the dominions of Charles 
the Bold (No. XXVII.) This is very meritorious and useful, but would be 
more so if its scope were made a little broader—if this could be done with- 
out interfering with its distinctness. At any rate, we think that the 
Netherlands, as they came into the possession of Philip II., would be a 
more generally acceptable view than those under the rule of Charles the 
Beld. And it seems to us that it would have been quite practicable in 
this way to give the entire Netherlands, distinguishing by different colors 
the original group of states under the rule of Philip the Bold, and the 
successive acquisitions of Philip the Good and Charles V., as well as those 
which were temporarily under the sway of Charles the Bold. Further, 
the provinces are not given with precision in this map. Amiens was not 
a province, but a city of Picardy; while Malines (Mechlin) and Antwerp 
were distinct states. There is some inconsistency, too, in the spelling of 
the names ; French forme, like Malines; Dutch forms, like Antoerper ; 
and English forms, like Ghent and Brussels, are found side by.side. Be- 
sides the maps already mentioned, we will notice, as especially excellent, 
No. XL, which gives four comparative views of the Roman and Cartha- 
#inian provinces during the Punic wars; No. XXXVIIL, which gives the 
dowinions of Mithridates and Tigranes; No. XX., the Arabic Ascendancy ; 
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No. XXXL, which contains three useful maps—one of France, marking 
the several grouns of provincessuccessively acquired ; one, of the circles of 
Germany ; and ene, of the Rhenish electorates and the Cleve inheritance ; 
and No. XXXVL, which gives the three partitions of Poland. 





The Island Neighbors. A Novel of American Life. By Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell. Illustrated. (New York: Harper& Brothers. 1871.)— 
This novel of American life narrates the loves of an Irish servant-girl and 
a red-haired sailor, who manage to wilful!y misunderstand one another, and 
to rack one another’s feelings in a way that would do credit to the most 
experienced hands in a desperate flirtation. The heroine, Margaret, is 
one of the most ideal characters we have ever met in fiction. She lives in 
the family of a Boston aristocrat as servant, “a ray of incarnate sunshine,” 
and warm friend. The aristocrat, knowing the treasure he has, and 
probably alarmed by the groanings in the magazines about the difficulty 
in getting good servants, concerns himself rather freely in Margaret's 
love-affairs and turns off suitors with a high hand. Of course, true love 
knows no such obstacle: the warm-hearted sailor pines like a poet, but at 
length the scales are dashed from his eyes—he sees his own folly—he 
saves a shipwrecked crew, thereby melting the aristocrat’s cold and selfish 
heart, and marries Margaret. There is one point which may serve to 
show how America is tardily growing refined. The hero, Alfred, is 
polishing a shell for Magaret. “ His first impulse was to wet the cloth from 
his mouth ; but no! he would not spit on anything which might ever be- 
long to Margaret ; so, slipping the shell into his pocket, he went softly 
down stairs, where he found an old cup which he filled from the water- 
pail.” Whonow can taunt Americans with the habit of indiscriminate 
expectoration? We confess we thrilled with patriotic pride on reading 
that sentence; the satire of English tourists has, indeed, borne good 
fruit. 





The Lost Despatch. Translated from the German of Friedrich Friedrich. 
By L. A. Williams. (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1871.)—Herr 
Friedrich is rather notorious in Germany for his numerdus Criminalnovel- 
len, one of which we have here translated into English. The novel may be 
of interest to those who still regard a detective as the most mysterious 
product of civilization, but to any one else, we fear, the story will seem 
hardly worth the trouble of translating. On the other hand, it may be 
said to contain nothing objectionable; it has some of the machinery that 
Spielhagen uses, ‘for the villanous officer appears, but it has none of 
Spielhagen’s offensive grossness. 





*,* Publishers will confer a favor by always marking the price of their books on the 
wrapper. 
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AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY ; 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIRDS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Illustrated with Plates engraved and colored from. 
Original Drawings taken from Nature. 


BY ALEXANDER WILSON. 


With a life of the author, by George Ord, F.R.S. With 
Continuation, by Charles Lucien Bonaparte (Prince 
of Musignano). 3 vols. imperial 8vo, with a folio vol- 
ume of carefully colored plates embracing neariy 400 
figures of birds, mostly life-size. Elegantly bound in 
cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, $75; in half Turkey 
morocco, gilt edges, $85. 


II. 
THOS. HOOD’S POETICAL WORKS. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, tinted paper, cloth extra, $1 75 
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III. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
A New American Edition. In one volume, crown 8vo, 
extra cloth, price $3 50. 


WALKS IN ROME. 


BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 





“In this volume the Eternal City has found a worthy 
historian. The reader, master of them, will find hims el 
in possession of a larger stock of information on the subf 
ject than can be found in any other single work. : 
As a hand-book to Rome, its value cannot easily be over- 
estimated. Mr. Hare isascholar, an antiquary, and a man 
to whom the masterpieces of literature are known ; and in 
the production of these * Walks in Rome’ he has utilized 
his know':dge and experience for the advantage of the 
world.’’—London Bookseller. 

** The best hand book of the city and environs of Rome 
ever published. . . . Cannot be too much commended.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘‘It is the most complete monograph for the traveller 
that has, we think, ever been published. Itisacyclopedia 
on the sights of Rome; it is of interest to those who are 
going and to those who have returned: to the one as 
‘ guide, philosopher, and friend ’—and now that it is writ- 
ten, no sight-seer should go to Rome without it—to the 
other as memento / but it is, further than this, so gene- 
rally interesting that few will find it other than delightfal 
reading.’ —Evening Mail. 

** Invaluable in suggesting what should be seen and the 
best way of seeing it. Mr. Hare is evidently a man of 
education and refinement, with a nice sense of historical 
perspective and a thorough appreciation of the beautiful. 
The plan of his work is original in its collation of the most 
interesting passages from modern literature that have re- 
ference to the spots and buildings described, and it isa 
matter of special interest to the American reader to note 
how largely the writings of our own authors enter into the 
record.’’—Evening Post. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be mailed, post- 
paid, to any address, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 
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GOETHE’S POEMS AND BALLADS. 


16mo, cloth (uniform with “ King Rene’s Daughter,” 
‘** Nathan the Wise,” ‘* Frithiofs Saga,”’ etc., and making 
No. VII. of the series), $1 50. 


The above are just ready, and will be sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 
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PRICE, $15. 


“* We have gone over its pages with sentiments of real 
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filled up a field of education vast and most important to 
the commuuity.”—Dublin University Magazine. 
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By James D. Dana, Professor of Geology in Yale Col- 
lege. With 50 wood-cuts, and a full-page illustration in 
color. 1 vol. 8vo. 
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A Hand-book for Bible Students. By J. J. Van Ooster- 


zee, D.D, Translated by Maurice J. Evans. 1 vol. 12mo, 
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A COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF RELI- 
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Princeton College. 1 vol. 12mo. 
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$150 
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WOMEN: 


OR, 
CHRONICLES OF THE LATE WAR. 
BY 


MARY TUCKER MAGILL. 


‘The most readable book of the season.” 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, post-paid, upon 
receipt of price, $1 75. 


F - i 
DUKESBOROUGH TALES. 
BY PHILEMON PERCH. 

"A book of rare humor.” 

** As humorous sketches of character, they rival the best 
of Judge Longstreet’s in that direction.’’—Savannah 
News. 

Fine cloth, priee $1 50. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE GREEK 
LANGUAGE, 

For Beginners, ina compendious Grammar of Attic Greek, 

with copious Exercises. Second Edition. By Charles D. 

Morris, M.A., late Rector of Trinity School, New York, 

and formerly fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 





Also, by the same Author, 
A COMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR OF THE 
LATIN LANGUAGE, 
With Parsing and Reading Lessons, separate in paper 
covers for each work. Price, $1 75. 

The critics object, but the Latin and Greek professors 
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mend, and many of the best schools in the country use, 
them, because while they confirm theable, by them feeble 
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: FIRE IN THE WOODS. By Professor James 
De Mille. 1I6mo. Illustrated. $1 50 

THE B. O. W. C. STORIES. By Professor 

James De Mille. 4 vole. Dlustrated. Per vol., $1 50. 

THE SPARK OF GENIUS; or, The College 

Life of James Trafton. By Elijah Kellogg. 16mo. II- 


lustrated, $1 25 


CRINGLE AND CROSS-TREE; or, The Sea 


Swashes of a Sailor. By Oliver Optic. 16mo. Hlus- 


trated. $1 25 
THE ONWARD 

By Oliver Optic 
OUR BOYS’ AND 


AND UPWARD SERIES. 
4 vols. Illustrated. Per vol., $145. 
GIRLS’ STORY-TEL- 
ler. Edited by Oliver Optic. Containing the whole 
of his Story. “*'The Starry Flag,” Tales of Adven- 
ture, Choice Stories, Poetry. Puzzie Work, Dialogues, 


ete., ete. All handsomely Illustrated. $1 50. 


DIAMOND BURNS. The Complete Poetical 
Works of Robert Burns. 'lustrated. Cloth, $1 25. 
THE CHILDREN’S ALBUM OF PRETTY 
A Pictures. With Short Stories, By Uncle John. With 
about 200 full-page Illustrations. 4to. Handsomely 
bound. $175. 


1E CHILDREN’S SUNDAY ALBUM. 
By the author of * A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” etc., 
etc.. with upwards of one hundred and fifty Nlustra- 
tions. 4to. Elegantly bound. $1 75. 

FIRST HELP IN ACCIDENTS AND IN 
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CUNDERWOOD'S HAND BOOK OF ENG- 
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wood (British Authors). Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 
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: Asylum. l6mo. Cloth, $2. 
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terial Culture. By Rev. L. T. Townsend, D.D, Pro- 
fessorin Boston Theological Seminary. 1l6mo. Cloth, 
$1 50. 
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Educational Purposes, by Samuel P. Long, Coun-ellor- 
at-Law, Student of the Fnglish Royal Academy, and 
Pupil of the late Gilbert Stuart Newton, R.A. 12mo. 
Cloth. With Steel Engravings and Wood-cuts, $3. 
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Cesoure LIBRARY OF NOVELS. 


Messrs. JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO. 
Begin this day the publication of a series of Novels in- 
tended to comprise the best and most readable of new 
English and American works of fiction. Translations 
from the best French and German authors will also be in- 
cluded. 

These Novels will appear regularly from week to week. 
They will usually be illustrated, and will be put in a hand- 
somely ornamented cover of new and unique design. The 
price will range from 25 cents to 75 cents, according to the 
number of pages. Copies will also be furnished in cloth 


binding at an addition of 50 cents. The series begins 


JOSHUA MARVEL. 


1 vol. 8vo. Paper, 


with 


By B. L. Farjeon, Author of ** Grif.” 
75 cents ; Cloth, $1 25. 

This novel has elicited almost unanimous and very 
hearty praise from the English press. It is compared to 
Dickens's most characteristic stories, and is welcomed as 
a novel of profound interest and excellent moral tone. 

“The tender treatment of the romance of humble life, 
the optimism which discerns good ore Jatent in uncouth 
lumps of rough humanity, the purity which was Dickens's 
unvarying and noblest characteristic, are all present in the 
work of his disciple. Something more than ‘ pen, 
ink, and paper’ has been brought to the execution of this 
thoroughly interesting story, and something better than 
a sense of literary dissipation may be experienced as the 
result of its perusal. A capital love-story runs its course 
through the chain of adventure, and forms a basis for the 
development of the pronounced varieties of character in- 
volved.’’—The Athenzum (London), 

** We cordially recommend the story as one of those 
literary treats that have become painfully rare since the 
death of Dickens.”’—London Morning Advertiser. 





LONGFELLOW'’S DANTE. 


The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Comprising “ The 
Inferno,” ‘* The Purgatorio,” and ‘‘ The Paradiso.” 
Translated by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. New 
stereotype edition. With all the original Notes and 
Illustrations. 1 vol. Large 12mo. Handsomely 
stamped in black and gilt. $3. 


This single volume includes all that was contained in 
the three volumes in which Mr, Longfellow’s Translation 
was originally published. It brings within reach of all 
this masterpiece of poetical translation, which holds un- 
questioned the highest rank as an English rendering of 
Dante. 


THE AMERICAN NOTE-BOOKS 
Of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Illustrated Library Edition. 
lvol. 12mo. With Illustrations. Very handsomely 
bound and stamped. $2. 
This is the seventh volume of the Illustrated Library 


Edition of Hawthorne's Works, which has been received 
with marked tavor by the press and the public. 





*,* For Sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
E.P. DUTTON & CO., 713 Broadway, New York, Spe- 
cial Agents for J. R. O. & Co.’s Publications. 





| declan CATALOGUE No. 21 


or 
ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS, 
Comprising Standard and Valuable Works in 


ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY; 
VOYAGES, TRAVELS, 
ETC. ETC. ETC. 


(ie Just published,and will be forwarded FREE to 
any address. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
Dealer in New and Old Books, 17 Astor Place, N. Y. 





“JARVES COLLECTION” OF 


HE 
T PAINTINGS, BY THE OLD MASTERS. 





On THURSDAY, Nov. 9, at 10 o’clock a.m.—in the Fine 
Arts Gallery of Yale College, New Haven, Conn., 

The well-known JARVES COLLECTION of the OLD 
MASTERS, forming an Historical series of the best pe- 
riods of Italian Art, from a.p. 1200—1600. 

The collection embraces, besides, Altar Pieces by Giotto 
and his scholars. It contains others by Fra Angelico, 
Ghirlandajo, Fra Bartolomeo, easel paintings by the 
rarest masters of the Sienese, Venetian, Florentine. and 
Umbrian Schools, some of whom, like Sodoma, Gentile de 
Fabriana, and Pallajuolo, are not represented in the Louvre 
and other great galleries: valuable historical portraits, 
the unique Amerigo Vespucci ot his own time, Cortez, eic. 

This collection, authenticated by directors of the Flor- 
entine and London galleries and best judges in Europe, 
obtained for the collector the h: nor of an election to the 
Academy of Fine Arts of Florence. 

Full descriptive and historical Catalogues, prepared for 
the College, at 50 cents each, a few large paper $1. 


IP VAN WINKLE AT HOME, 
RIP VAN WINKLE on THE MOUNTAIN, 
RIP VAN: WINKLE RETURNED, 


COMING TO THE PARSON. 
Price $15. 
Etc., etc., etc. 
Delivered at any railroad station in the United States, 
free of expen-e, on receipt of the price. 
Enclose stamp for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
of his Groups ef Statuary to 
JOHN ROGERS, 


212 Firth Avenne, New York. 


E T—L O W. 





Price $36. 





T 0 L 


The Office lately occupied by Tue N ation, 
consisting of two front rooms, on the 3d floor 
of No. 3 Park Place. Address 

“THE NATION,” 
P. O. Box 6,732. 
5 Beekman 8t., N. Y. 





ALE COLLEGE.—The Sheffield Scientific 
School offers professional training to Civil and 
Dynamical Engineers, Chemists, Geologists, Naturalists, 
etc., and also courses preparatory to such pursuits as Mi- 
ning, Medicine, Agriculture, Manufacturing, etc. Letters 
May be addressed to Prof. D.C. GILMAN, Secretary. 
New Haven, Conn. 





OC HEGARAY INSTITUTE. 


English and French for Young Ladies and Misses, 
Boarding and Day Pupils, 1527 and 1529 Spruce Street 
Piladelphia, Pa. Will reopen on Wednesday, Sept. 20. 
French is the language of the family, and is constantly 
spoken in the Institute. 

MADAME D’HERVILLY, Principal. 





| )® A. CALLISEN’S Day-School for Boys, 
131 West Forty third Street, will reopen Septem- 
ber 20, 1871. 


| bgp wlrvert yes DIGESTION AND ASSIMI- 

LATION.—Savory & Moore’s Pancreatic Emulsion 
and Pancreatine are the most potent remedial agents. 
They are the only remedies yet known for effecting the 
digestion of Cod-liver Oil and preventing nausea, while 
they also efficiently supply the place of the oil when re- 
jected by the stomach. These facts are now attested by 
the published records of numerous medical men, extracts 
from’ which accompany each bottle. Price from 2s. to 21s. 
Savory & Moore, 143 New Bond Street, London, and 
all chemists. Note.—Name and trade-mark on each 
bottle. 


Pupils prepared for College and Business. 








C= A. TO B. THE OTHER DAY, 
Together as they eat, 

Let U and I just go and buy 
Some “ Astral Oil’ from Pratt. 


Said B. to A., I plainly C 
You know its safety well. 

The Oil suits me just toaT 
And none can it X L. 














